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OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The EXHIBITION 
| WILL CLOSE on MONDAY, the 4th AUGUST.—Admission (from 
, One Shilling. or, bound with pencil, Is. 4d. 


A DE M Y of ARTS.— EVENING 
The EXHIBITION will be OPEN Evening 
from MONDAY, 25th JULY, to MONDAY, 4th of AUGUST (Bank Holi- 
day), from 8 to LI Admission, Sixpence; Catalogue, Sixpence. On the 
funk Holiday the admission throughout ine day will be Sixpence. On 
other days it will b be as usual 


| eke “ASSOC LATION 


MENT of SCIENCI 


uM. to7 P.M Catalogue, Is.; 





| OYAL AC 
EXHIBITION. - 





for the ADVANCE- 
Albemarle-street, W. 


NG will be 
August 20. 


The ANNU! Rs M held at 
SHEFFIE LD, commencing on WE. DRE ISDAY > 
President-Elect. 
Professor G. J. ALLMAN, M.D. LL.D. F.RLS.L. and E. M.R.ILA, 
Pres. LS 
NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOTRS.—Authors are reminded 
that, under an arrangement dating from 1871, the acceptance of Memoirs, 
und the days on which they are to be read, are now, as far as possible, 
ietermined by the Organizing Committees for the several 
celure the be ginning of the Meeting. It has therefore become nec 
ner to give an opportunity to the Committees of doing just 
several communications, —s au th Author should prepare i a 
Abstract of his Memoir, eth suitable for insertion in the pub- 
Transa: 4 ion, and the Council request that he 
riginal Mewoir, by book- -post, at once, 
taries, british Association, Albemarle- 
; ‘0 "If it should be incon- 
Author that his Paper should be read on any particular 
Secretaries in a 


enient to the 
lay, he is ~pime to send information thereof to the Se 
eparate note, 
Xo Report, ? aper, or Abstract can be inserted in the Report of the 
meeiation unless it is in the Assistant-Secretary's hands before the 
nclusion of the Meeting. 
J. EL IL GORDON, As stant-Secretary. 


ARC HAY OL OGICAL INSTITUTE of 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
Patrons. 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY the QUEEN 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
President. 
The LORD TALBOT DE MALAHIDE, F_R.S. F.S.A. 
ANNUAL MEETING, at TAUNTON, 1879 
TUESDAY, August 5, to TUESDAY, August 12, inclusive. 
Tresident of the Meeting 
THE LORD BISHOP of BATH and WELLS, 
Presidents of Sections. 
{ntiquities—President, Sir C. Anderson, Bart. ; Vice-Presidents, Sir W. V. 
Guise, Bart., F.G.S. FL.S.; Rey. H. M. Searth. 

History—President, EF. A. Freeman, Esq., D.C.1L. ; 
Chisholm Batten, Esq. ; +: J. Maclean, F.S.A. 
Are nite ies President, / . Beresford Hope, Esq., M.P. D.C.L. LL.D. 

; Viee- Presidents, W Burgess, Esq. ; W. A. Sanford, Esq. 


Rox L 


F.S.A, 


The Right Rey. 


Vice-Presidents, F. 


PROCEEDINGS OF 
TUESDAY, August The Mayor 


THE MEETING. 

) and Corporation will receive the 
yatan Inaugural Meeting. President's Addres Luncheon by 
the Mayor and Corporation, Afternoon: Visit to Taunton Castle, St. 
Mary Magdalen's Church, and Gene ig — ction and Perambulation of 
the Town. Sectional Meetings at 8 
, WEDNE: ISDAY, August 6. cursion by Rail to Cleeve Abbey and 
Dunster. Reception at Dunster ¢ le. Convyersazione at 9, in Taunton 
Castle Hall, by the Royal Archwological Institute, 

THURSDAY, August 7.—Annual Meeting of the Institute. Meetings 
a Sections. Afternoon: Ca Excursion to Staple Fitzpaine and 

le Neroche. Sectional Meetings at 8.30. 

FRIDAY, August 8.—Excursion by Rail to ray ttnge od “sf Road to 
(unnington, Stokecourcy, and Fairfield. Reception by Sir A. Hood. 
ToStringston, Doddington, East Quontockshead, and St en Home 
yrail from Williton. Conversazione by the Mayor at 9. 

SATURDAY, August 9.—Excursion by rail to Langport, by road to 
Muehelney Abbe: «i Montacute. Reception at Montacute House. To 
Hamdon Hill, Stoke-sub-Hamdon Church, Barrington Court, and Ilmin- 
ser. Home by rail. 

SUNDAY, August 10,—Service in St. Mary Magdalen’s Church. 

MONDAY, August 11.—Excursion by rail to Wells. Reception at the 
Palace. To Glastonbury. Home by rail. Sectional Meetings at 5.30, 

TUESDAY, August 12.—Morning: Sectional Meetings, General Con- 
chiding Meeting. Afternoon : Carriage Excursion to Norton Fitz-Warren, 
lishop's Lydeard, Cothelstone, and Kingston. 

Information regarding the general and local arrangements of the 
Meeting may be obtained from Mr. Bidgood, at Taunton Castle. Tickets 
for the Meeting will be issued, and all information given, at the Rooms of 
the Somersetshire Archwological Society in the Castle, which have been 
placed at the disposal of the Institute for the purposes of the Meeting by 
the kindness of the Council of the Society. Price of ‘Tickets, for Gen- 
tlemen, 1. Is. (not transferable), for Ladies (transferable), 10s. 6d., 
ctiling the bearer to take part in all the Meetings and Proceedings of 
te week, to visit the Museum and all other objects of interest which 
uty be thrown open to the Institute. 

,Aecommodation may be obtained at the Castle Hotel, the London, and 

Clarke's Hotels. Information respecting Lodgings may be obtained of 
lr. Hane, House Agent, North-street. 

By Order of the Council, 

¥, ALBERT HARTSHORNE, Secretary. 

i, New Burlington-street, London, W. 


JHYSICAL SOCIETY.— The Reprint of Sir 
CHARLES WHEATSTONE’S SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. Any Mem- 
wewho, having paid his subscription for the current year, has not yet 
weeived his copy, is requested to communicate with the Treasurer, Dr. 
ea, Portesbury Hill, Camberley, Surrey. 
dj * The price of this Volume to Non-Members is 15s. - and it may be 
‘ad through Messrs. ‘Taylor & Francis, Red Lion-court, E.C 


AkTs ABBOCIATION, | NEWCASTLE-UPON- 


AUTUMN EXHIBITION OF Nope PICTURES IN OIL AND 
WATER COLOUR, 

Sorice to ARTISTS.—The above at will OPEN in the 

(ainbly Rooms on FRIDAY, the 29th of August. Werks received from 

Prvckpad 4th to 16th, both inclusive.—London Agent, Mr. W. A. Sxurn, 14, 

= es-street, Middlesex Hospital; Edinburgh, Fd Dow, Mac- 

tik & Divine, 90, George-street, from whom particulars ; or from the 
WOMARY Src nerantix, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 








(THE YORKSHIRE FINE-ARTand INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION, NOW OVEN IN YORK, 

COMPRISES A MAGNIFICENT 

COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS, WORKS OF 
MACHINERY, ANTIQUITI 
CONCERTS, LECTURES, THE FAIRY FOUNTAIN, AND OTHER 

ENTERTAINMENTS DAILY. 
Admission, One Shilling. 


ror DTT > r 
IRYS AL, PALACE PICTURE GALLERY. 

to ARTISTS.—A New Roof being required for a portion 
of the Building, it will be necessary to take down some of the Oil Pic- 
tures, und te CLOSE the MAIN GALLERY for THREE WEEKS, from 
the 5th of August; but the Directors will be glad to retain the Works 
sent in for the Season 1879-80, and to add good Pictures to replace those 
that have been Sold. Artists who do not wish to have their Pictures 
Ke-hung for the remainder of the Season will _— communicate with 
Mr. C. W. Wass, + perintendent of the Gallery 


CAUCASUS, CRIMEA, RUSSIA, 1 ITALY, 

&e. — HIBITION of WATER-COLOUR DR AW INGS, by 
Signor PRE 41, Professor of Fine Arts at the Imperial Ac: adeiny ot 
St. Petersburg, OW ON VIEW at Burlington Gallery, 191, Piccadilly. 
Ten to Six.— ‘Admission, Is. 


BASIL VERESCHAGIN'S 
TURCO-RUSSIAN WAR (Siege of Ple =a &c.), and IMPRES- 
SIONS in NORTH INDIA, NOW ON VIEW. ach Court, Exhibi- 
tion-road, South Kensington (entrance by Indian Musoum). —Admission, 
One Shilling. 


tT, MANUFACTURES, 





THE 





PICTURES of the 


TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE 


BIRMINGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
THIRTY-THIRD CELEBRATION, 


on 
TUESDAY, August 26, 
WEDNESDAY, August 27, 
THURSDAY, August 2s, 
FRIDAY, August 29. 


BIRMINGHAM 


President. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD NORTON. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMAN 
TUESDAY MORNING, August 26, ELIJAH. TU ESDAY EVENING, 
a New Cantata, by Max Bruch, entitled The LAY of the BELL, and.e 
MISCELLANEOUS SELECTION 
,ESDAY ete a MOSES in EGYPT, Rossini 
NIN LANEOUS CONCERT, including 
MESSIAH. THURSDAY 
EVENING, a New Cantata, ns, entitled The LYRE ant 


the HARP, an expressly for this Festival; and a MISC :~ ‘LA- 
NE es s 3 LECTIO omprising Ove: “te oe w +: LIAM ° . 
FR P 


THU RSDAY MORN ING, 


3 ust Che ‘s REQUIE) 7 
sohn's LORGESANG, Costa's DATE SONITU M, &e. Teipay BiG EN- 
— ISRAEL in EGYPT. 
of the Pertormances will be forwarded by post on appii- 





‘YH. MERYON’S ETCHINGS, EXHIBITION of, 

J now preparing by Messrs. Dowdeswell, 36, Chancery-lane. 

R. W. MACBETH’'S NEW ETCHING, “ Phillis on the new-made Hay.’”’ 

ps — to be TRUE,” after W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., Etched by 
Steele 

Particulars by post, Messrs. Dowprswett, 


; RUNDEL SOCIETY. - CHROMO - LITHO- 
4 GRAVHS from upwards of 100 Early Italian, Flemish, and 
German FRESCOES and PICTURES, Published by the ARUNDEL 
SOCIETY, and Sold separately, at pr ces varying from 5s. to 2. 8s. to 
Members of the Society, and from 7s. 6d. to 3I. 3s. to Non- Members.— 
On VIEW at the Society's Rooms. Priced Lists sent on application to 

F. LAMBE PRIC E, Secretary, 2A, Old Bond-street, Ww. 
-_ RTS.— Mr. GRINDLEY, of Liv erpool, 
. a eae Young Man as JUNIOR ASSISTANT to the 

FINE ART BUSINESS. One who has had practical experience as 
Salesman in Bony Water-Colour Drawings, Engravings, &¢.—Address, 
stating age, &c., to Church-street, Liverpool. 


MPORTANT. — WANTED, an Original Steel 


Engraving of 


36, Chancery-lane, 








THE HUGUENOT, 


Signed by the artist, Millais, and also the engraver, Rarlow. The Plate 
required must be an Artist's Proof, without Imprint and without the 
Publisher's name and address.—Apply, stating price required, to Miss 
Kisner, Beechcroft, Tyson-road, Forest-hill, London, 8.5. 





A N ARTIST (Marine and Coast Scenes) is open 
4 to take a PUPIL during a few Weeks’ stay at the Sea-side.— 
Address Antist, care of Mr. Lloyd, 96, Gracechurch-street, City. 


y yr P 

ANA ARTIST on WOOD and AUTHOR, with 

perience in Journalism, desires to CONDUCT or ASSIST 

in an IL L UC STIeA! TED PUBLICATION.—Address Manacen, 24, Ladbroke 
Grove-road, Notting-hill, W. 


THE Rev. J. G. WOOD'S SKETCH-LECTURES 
on NATURAL HISTORY. 
For terms, &c., apply to Groner H. Roprnson, 2, 
Anerley-road, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 


l NIVERSITY HALL, Gordon-square, W.C. 
STUDENTS and SELECTED CANDIDATES for the Indian Civil 
Service attending Classes at University College, ong RESIDE in the 
HALL under Collegiate discipline. Particulars as to fees, rent of 
rooms, &c., may be obtained on — eo _ the Prine ipal or ihe 
Secretary, at the Hall. E. A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 


Bucuton COLLEGE.—The NEXT TERM 


will commence on TUESDAY, September 23rd. 
F, W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 








Madeline-road, 





EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—PREPARATION for 

4 the Universities, Army, Civil Service, Commerce.—Apply to the 
Rey. Dr. Woop, Head Master. 

WESTERN COLLEGE, BRIGHTON, is 


YHE 
T commended to the attention of Parents who desire a ‘their Sons 





cation to the undersigned, at the Offices of the Festival Committee, 17, 
Ann-street, bg +3 and after the 24th inst. By order, 
BERT i. PEY, Secretary tot the } Festival Committee. 


[HE LON DON INT ERNATION AL COLL EGE, 
SPRING-GROVE, W.—The NE ERM commences on MON- 
DAY, September 22.—Apply to the Head Ae H. R. Lavew, M. A. 


B EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 8 and 9, 
York-place, Portman-square, London (near the Baker-street Station 
of the Metropolitan Railway ).—The College provides systematic Lectures 
by Professors in the higher subjects of instruction and preparatory 
classes for junior students. The Course is adapted for those who intend 
to Matriculate or Graduate in the University of London 

The SESSION — BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 9. ae 
to present themselves between Ten and Four on October 7t 

two O ARNOT SC ‘HOLARSHIPS will be awarded by open « competition. 

-rospectuses, with particulars of Scholars’ Boarding, &c., may be 

had at the College. HE NEI EB BRETON, Hon. Sec. 


UEEN’S SERVICE “ACADEMY, Ely- -place, St. 
Stephen's-green, Dublin.—Preparation for ail High-C lass Exams. 
pecial Work for ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY Cc ADETSHLIPS ; 
First place at — Public Competition for Cade ~ im during the last 
two years.—Apply to W. J. Cuxrwopr Crawtry, LL.B. (Grad. Honours, 
Univ. Dub.), F. Pas 8. oo K.G.S8.—Woolwich and Sandhurst Classes as usual ; 
over 320 Pupils have se these 


(jAKHAM SCHOOL.--WANT ED, after the 
Summer Holidays, a age ag MASTER, to teach French, 
German, and Drawing. Sala’ u., with other advantages. —Apply; 
with testimonials, to the Hxap > a ASTER. 


HE GOVERNMENT of the PROVINCE of 
ONTARIO (Canada) will receive APPLICATIONS, up tothe Mth 
day of AUGUST NEXT, addressed “ To the Provincial Secrerany, care of 
the Ontario ners Canada Goverment Offices, 31, Queen Vic toria-street, 
London, E.C., r the Offices respectively of PROFESSOR of CLAS- 
SICAL LITE ATU RE and of CHEMISTRY in the PROVINCIAL 
U NIVERSITY of TCRONTO.—Particulars can be obtained at the above 
address.—July 23, 1879. 


os SAVIOUR’S, EASTBOURN E.— TRAINING forthe 
We MINISTRY, Devotional, Theological, Practical, for the last Six 
Months before Ordination.—Apply to the Rey. Tuxovorr Woop, 12, 
jrange-gardens, East bourne. 


DUCATION.— GERMANY, 

Dr. KLOSE. Thorough German, French, Correspondence, Book- 

keeping, Practical Chemistry. oe for Englisi Examination. 

re Graduate. Highest references. English Diet ‘ricket ; 

River-bathing. Terms: Boys over Fourteen, 15/. quarterly, ” including 
holidays. | Escort. 


CARBOROUGH. — A MARRIED TUTOR, of 
great experience, with good references and ggg having 
Two Resident Pupils, wishes to meet with FOUR more. ‘lassics, 
‘Thorough French and German. Healthy and comfortable oo with 
individual care and attention. — Tvror, 6, Albemarle-crescent, 
rough. 
UTORSHIP WANTED, by a SWISS UNIVER- 
SITY MAN (Prizeman), during the Holidays, or longer. Gout 
ie French, German, English, Superior Music. Hest reference 
—Address Monsteur Ferscuurty, 28, De Crespigny-park, Denmark-| hill, 
London, 8.W. 





w Students 














HEIDELBERG.— 











a Superior Education, by its healthy situation, and by i 
developed methods of instruction, which combine the adv: a Bnnn of the 
public schools with greater personal care. attention is paid to 
the French and German a ~Freapectes of terms, &c., on appli- 
cation tothe Principal, Dr, . W. Porter Kxtourt EY, F. CP. 


WIDOWED GENTLEWOMAN, of refined tastes 

and intellectual cultivation, desires the petites of CH a 
to Motherless Daughters, Travelling € p —M. 8 
terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 











Gir JOSIAH MASON’S SCIENCE COLLEGE, 


BIRMINGHAM. 

It is intended to OPEN this College in the Month of OCTOBER, 1880. 

The full Staff of Professors will include those necessary to enable 
Students to pass the Examinations of the University of London for the 
Degrees of B.Sc. and D.Sc. 

The Professors of Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, and Biology 
(ine mga Rotany and Zoology) will be the first appointed. 

The petatmente will be made for a term of Three Years, renewable 
at the eae ustees. The Stipend in each case will be 200. 
per annum, with half the Class Fees, 

Applications from Candidates must be forwarded, not later than the 
3ist of DECEMBER NEXT, to the Honorary Secretary to the Trustees, 
Mr. G. J. Jonson, 36, Waterloo-street, Kirmingham, from whom any 
further information may be obta’ 

By a Resolution of the Trustees, Cundidates are specially requested to 
abstain from canvassing 








IRIVATE TUITION (high class), close to Crystal 

re.—Clergyman (Double Honours Camb.), M.A. F.G.S, “‘FE.PS 

F.R.G.S., &c., PREPARES about SIX PUPILS for Universities, Army, 

Law, &c. Foreign Professors attend. Chemical Laborutory. 3O Guineas 

per Term.—Cienices, Arundel House, , West- “hill, Sydenham. ie 

A RMY EXAMIN ATIONS 8, Cooper’ s Hill College, 

&c.—Rev. Dr. MS gage . M.A., ” Car ridge, formerly Professor 

of Mathematics at R.M.C. ddiscombe, RED! KES RESIDENT — 
DAILY PUPILS, by whom, - several occasions, the Highest 

have been emg rer assemble on September 1.—Address 67, High. 

street, Clapham, 8.W 


BROAD or ENGLAND.—A lady of the highest 
education (English and Foreign), yay Bat in gone society, ex: 
rienced in Travelling, Li Work, and ind ng advanced stu: “" 
would act as LADY "‘COURTER, SECRETARY, COMPANION. or give 
Lessons in Languages, &c.—G. D. Carr's, 317, Edgware-road. 
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Scientific, and 
and German, and vice 
MAN (Heidelberg Uni- 
Benthal-road, Stoke 


YRANSLATIONS of Literary, 
Commercial WORKS into English, French, 
vers , done at moderate charges by a GENTLE 
versity) of _ experience.—Address K. A., 15, 
Newington, } 
T° AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS. Mr. B. 
MONTGOMERIE RANKING, Author and Journalist, READS 
MSS., and, when desired, Revises and Prepares same for Publication 
Fee for Reading MSS., and furnishing a Written Report thereon, Half-a- 
Guinea per Volume.—MSS. may be forwarded to Mr. Ranking’s address, 
Mitre Chambers, Mitre-court, Temple, E.( 


A RTICLES, REVIEWS, CRITICISMS, Xc., pre- 

pared for Periodicals by an experienced Writer; also a good 
Dese' riptive (not bee mage 9” Reporter, resident in London.—Terms on 
application to 549, at No. 6, Catherine- street, Strand 


A Y OUNG EN GL ISH BARRISTER, holding a 
vernment Appointment, belonging to a leading West- Enc 
Terms moderate.—Address M. R., 132, Jermyn-street, 8. W 
JRESS.—A Provincial Editor and Leader-Writer, 
f experience and ability, is desirous of obtaining an ENGAGE- 


D 
MENT in place of the one which he at present holds.—M. O., care of 
essrs. C. Mitchell & Co., 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C 





























ITERA RY SERVICES REQUIRED to arrange 
and re-write a NOVEL for PUBLICATION ; also to write Special 
Articles and Reviews on Indian topics. Must be a fresh, vigorous, and 
telling Writer. References required. Remuneration liberal.— Frescor, 
May's Advertising Offices, 159, Piccadilly, London 
WANTED, a RELIGIOL STORY for a 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, size equal to about 280 pp. crown 8vo. 
One representing Ec astical Life in Scotland from a Nonconformist 
Presbyterian point of view preferred. Liberal terms.—Address B. M., 
care of May 's | Advertising Offices, 159, Piccadilly, London 


T° STAT IONERY TRADE.—The friends of a 
well-educated YOUTH, of 18 wish to place him to above, where 
~Frazer & Son, Cirencester. 








time will be eqeivalene s to ws mium.- 


MITCHELL & CO., Age nts for the § Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Property, beg to Notify that they have 
several Newspaper Properties for Disposal, both in London and the 


Provinces. Principals only treated with. 
1 ‘MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
’ =] 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


IRINTING.—JOHN BALE 
the Dental Review, the Englishwoman's vevged 
icals, are prepared to undertake the PRINTING of ¥ zines, Pamphlets, 
Kookwork, &c., on the most reasonable terms Ratinanen post free. 
German Compositors on the Premises.—Steam Printing Offices, 57-39, 
Great wi itchtield-street, Oxford- street, London 


[HE ry: REET PRINTING UB- 


) 


& SONS, Printers of 
snd other Period- 





TYPE- STR EET and p UB- 

LISHING COMPANY Print and Publish BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, 
and MAGAZINES. Advantageous arrangements made with Young 
Authors.—10, Type-street, Finsbury, E.C 








AUTOTYPE 


Pe RMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by 
the Autotype and Sawyer's egg Processes. Employed by the 
Trustees of the British Museum, Paleographical, Numismatical, Royal 
Geographical, and other Learned Societies 

Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., 
Sketches, Views, and Portraits from Nature, &c 

For Terms and Specimens apply to the Manager. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY displays a noble Collection 
of Copies of the Old Masters, and numerous fine Examples of the art 
of Poynter, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Shields, Hardy, Rowbotham, De 
Neuville, Madox-Brown, Cattermole, &c. 

Now ready, 
TWENTY-TWO TURNER E TC HINGS for the 
Reproduced in Fac-simile. Price 2s. Gd. each 

Part I. RICHARD ELMORE'S L IB ER x ATURE; being Four Studies 
from Nature translated by him into Monochrome expressly for Autotype 
Printed in sepia. Price One Guinea 

*,* Subscribers’ Names received. 


BOOK 





Paintings, Drawings, 








Liber Studiorum, 















To adorn the walls of a Pn pee 
visit the AUTOTYPE F A 
The Wo orks, Ealing Dene, 
General Manager, W. 8. BIRD. 
Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER 
SOCIETY 


T°, the of FRIENDS.—C. T. Jer- 

FERIES & SONS have just purchased a small LIBRARY of inter- 
esting FRIENDS’ BOOKS (over 200 vols. {S. List sent on application. 
—Address C. "T. Jurventes & Sons, Booksellers, &e. » Bristol 


N . | PE ARSON begs to 
pS Customers and Friends he has K 
York-street, Covent-garden, to 46, PALL 


Now READY, CAT ALOGUE 
a RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS 
Volumes in Black Letter — Old Plays—lvcetry—valuable Books, with 
extra Illustrations—First Editions of Ancient and Modern Popular 
Authors—Works illustrated by W. Blake, George Cruikshank, Bewick, 
gar “soit impertant English Poetical Manuscript, Fifteenth Century, 
Forwarded, on receipt of 12 penny stamps, by Joun Pearson, 46, 


with artistic masterpieces at little cost, 
T GALLERY, Rathbone-place, W 
Middlesex. 














inform his numerous 
SMOVED his BUSINESS from 
MALI 





(130 pages) of 


comprising Early-Printed 








Pail Mall. 
ARE and VALUABL E Bt \OKS, mostly Foreign 
Black Letter—Wood Engravings—Facetia -Ilustrations by Eisen, 

Gravelot, Moreau, &¢ farly Editions of Classics, &e CAT. ALOGUE 

free on application.—E. G. Rover, 5, Wood's-road, Peckham, 8.E 


BOOK 5.-— Ruskin’s Ac ademy Notes, 


N CA RCE 
\ 1855 ; 6, Ind edit., with Postscript ; 1857, 1858, 1875, 2nd edit.— 
1856-7, 3rd edit. ; Pre-Raphaelitism, 1851, 








183 
Notes on Turner Gallery, 








original wrappers, the lot 5J. 10s.— Modern Painte rs, 2nd edit., 1844, 3. 
—Giotto’s Works in Padua, J. Ruskin, 1854, original wrappers, 3/. 10s. 
zh, Ist edit. 1848, 21. 10s. 





—The Bothie of Toper-na-F eae h, by A. H. c lo 
—Original Letters of Sir J. i — Le 
veut), 2l. l0s,—Address Z. Z ine of Ell 


UST PUBLISHED, 
°F TRATED KOOKS (Old and New), 
te Architecture, Antiquities, Painting, Sculpture, Engraving, Ornament. 
Costume, Scenery, Pictures, Portraits, Topography, Early Woodcuts, &c. 
(iratis and post of James Rimes. & Son, 400, Oxford-street, London, 
Kooks and Prints of all kinds bought for cash in any part of the kingdom, 





sius's Konigsbuch (un- 
9, New Bond-street, W. 





z 
o 











a CATALOGUE of ILLU S- 


of all kinds and sizes, relating 


n- 
Club, can supply a Weekly or Bi-Weekly LONDON LETTER 


58, August) of AUTO- 
DOCUMENTS on SALE by F. 
Sent on application. 


LIBRARY. 





ATALOGUE (No 
GRAPHS and HISTORICAL 
NAYLOR, 4, Millman-street, Bedford-row, London. 


M UP! SELECT 
4 —_—_— 
CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 


Edition now ready. Postage free. 

This Catalogue contains Mrs. Brassey be Voyage of the ‘ * best 
Edition—Life and Letters of Dean Hoc Records of My Cieinent, by 
Fanny Kemble—The P ublic oe mr the Earl of Beaconsfield—The Voyage 
of the ‘‘ Challenge W. Thomson—Through the Dark Con- 
tinent, by H M. St anley if ife and Times of Stein, by J. R. Seeley— 
Conder’s Tent Life in Palestine—Burnaby’s Ride Through Asia Minor— 
Life of George Moore, best Edition—Life and Letters of Charles Kingsley, 
best Edition—and more than Three Thousand other Works in History, 
pecgrapey Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher 
s Fiction, and is especially commended to the attention of Libra- 
re uns and Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of 
Modern Books. 





New 


‘Sunbeam,’ 
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NEW OXFOR D-STREET. 


R Y, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
D O 


| ON N L I B R A 
4 2, ST. JAME 
Patron—H.R.H. 


SQUARE.—Founded in 1541 
THE PRINCE OF WALES 
President—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite 

rature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3/. a year, or 2l., with 
Entrance-fee of 6/.; Life Membership, 26. 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to half- Six. Prospectus on appli- 
cation. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 









Regent- 








(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 


All the best New Books, English, 


according to the supply required. 
Prospectuses, with 


French, and German, immediately on application. 

a of New Publications, gratis and post ee.—",” A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly reduced prices, 
may also be had, free, on application.—Boorn's, Cuurron's, HovGso: 

and Savnprn's & Orrey's United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, near 
Polytechnic 














TOTICE.—MAR K , DURLACHER BROTHERS, 
.* 395, Oxford-street, W.—ANTIQUE WORKS of ART and general 
Objects of Decoration. Works of Art of every description purchased. 
—Close at Five on Saturdays. 


t E RESTORATION of P: AINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effec ted with every 
re = to the safest and most cautious treatment, by MATTHEW RK. 




















THON udio, 43, George-street, Portinan-square, W. 

N PURIOUS DIAMONDS on ohne GEMS. -—— In 
b consequence of the many —e Gems now being offered for Sale 
Mr. BRYCE-WRIGHT will ¢ SCIENTIFIC GUARANTEED | OP IN- 
ION as to the Genuineness, P Petey. and approximate Value of NES, 





Mounted or Unmounted, submitted to his inspection. — Brycr-Wnricut, 
Mineralogist and E Npert in Gems and Precious Stones, 90, Great Russell: 
street, London, w.c 


| RU SSELS, the F IELD of W ATERLOO, HOL- 
LAND, the RHINE, SWITZERLAND, &c., vid GREAT EASTERN 

The Boat Express leaves Liverpool-street Station every 
4-3 a 4 p.m. The Rotterdam Boat leaves Harwich every 
Weekday Pp ‘The Antwerp Bout leaves Harwich every Monday, 
Wednesday. ge Friday, at Ten p.m. 

A comparison will show this to be the Cheapest Route 

Antwerp or Rotterdam, and back, ll. 4s. Rotterdam, Utrecht, Cologne, 
and back, rid Brussels and Antwerp, 2. 13s. Antwerp, Brussels, Metz, 
Bale, and back, 4/. 9s. 3d. 





RAILWAY 
Ww mecarrageh 











Other equally Cheap pearesezanged to all the principal Continental 
Cities, some of which include Pari 

The Fares from Peterborough, _ or any Great Eastern Station 
are the same as from London. Passengers from the Northern and Midland 
Counties thus save the Fare between Veterborough or Cambridge and 
London. Passengers can break their Journey at Harwich, where the 
Company's Hotel will be found replete with every comfort 

West- Office : . Regent-cireus, Piccadilly. — Information and 
Time-Tables free, by addressing the Continental Office, Liverpvol-street 
Station, London, E.C. 
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Sales by Auction 


The Libraries of the late Dr. CRAUFURD TAIT RAMAGE, 
of the late Rev. JOHN GALE DOBREE, and a Portion of 
that of the Rev. J. M. RODWELL, M.A. 


\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
4 will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 28, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late Dr. CRAUFURD T. AIT 
R AM! AGE, and « Portion of the LIBRARY of the Rev. J. M. ROD- 
.A., and the LIBRARY of the late Rev. JOHN GALE 
, the whole comprising British Essayists—Classics and Transla- 
tions— Biography and Rooks of Travels—Architectural Works—Historical 
and Antiquarian Works—Dramatists and Novelists—RBooks of Prints— 
Theological Works—Versions of the Holy Scriptures—Learned Com- 
mentaries—Oriental Literature—Books on the Fine Arts, &. 

Catalogues may be had ; 





May be viewed two days prior. if by post, on 


receipt of four stamps. 
The Valuable LIBRAR ¥ of the late Dr. J. STONARD, 
Rector of Aldingham, Lancashire. 
N SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
a will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 


street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, July 30, and Following Day, at 
the LIBRARY and MANUSCRIPT SERMONS and 


ESSRS 











1 o'clock precisely, 
COMMENTARIES of the very learned Biblical Scholar, Rey. Dr. J 
STONARD, Rector of Aldingham, Lancashire, who died in 1849; com- 





prising Polyglot and other Hibies, in ee Languages— ‘athers of the 
Church—English and Foreign Theology—Greek and Latin Classic: 
Dictionaries and Gramma and Historical, Topographical. and Mis- 
cellaneous Literature, by Standard Authors in their different Branches ; 
other Standard Works in all Classes of Literature. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues inay be had; 
on receipt of four stamps. 











if by post, 





A Collection of Engravings, the Property of a GE! y TL EMA N. 
NV ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, ‘at their House, No. 15, Wellington- 

, on FRIDAY, August 1, and Following Day, at 
sely, a Collection of ENGRAVINGS, the Proper 
comprising Engravings after the Old Masters 
E ‘ancy Subjects by Bartolozzi and others—the Works of 
Cruikshank in proof states— ter Sir J. Reynolds, some fine 
Proofs—Volpato's Series of E es after Raflactle Hoyde i's Large 
Set of Dlustrations to Shakspeare—Drawings by Old } Collections 
of Engravings in Volumes—BKooks of Prints—Draw , Framed and 
Glazed, &e 






, Strand, 





t 
Painters’ 















zs 


Catalogues may be hal; if by post, on 





May be viewed two days prior 
receipt of two stamps, 


ee, 
WILL 

Northamptonshire, a 
Draw igs, and Pra 


The Collection of Puintings of the late W. 
HOLLOWAY, Esq., of Oundle, 
other Collectors ; W “‘ater-Colour 
Engravings. 





ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SE by AU CTION, at their House, No 3, Welli 






L 
reet, Strand, W.C SDAY, August 5, at 1 o'cloc 3 ‘precisely te 








C tOL LECTION of ? S, by Old and Mode: Tn Masters, formed 
the late W. WILLIAMS HOLLOWAY, Esq., of Oundle, Notthass 
shire; to which are added other small Collec ‘tions of hang 


Drawings in Water Colour, and Engravings. Framed and Gla; 
May be viewed two days prior. 
on receipt of two stamps. 


Collection of Autograph Letters and Literary Docuineys ts, 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AU CTION, at their House, No. 13, Welling, 
street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, August 6, at | o'clock pret 
a COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and L ITER AR Doct 
MENTS; comprising many interesting Specimens in the AUtographs of 
Authors, Actors, Dramatists, Musicians and Singers, statesmes 
Veers of the Realm, Literary Ladies, and Men of Science. Silver Medal 
of Handel and Jenny Lind ; ‘also some Autograph Letters and Histor 
Deeds, the Property of a Gentleman residing in America. ” 
May be viewed two days prior. _ Catalogues may be had; if by post 
on receipt of two stamps. - 


Catalogues may be had; "ity post 














Important Collection of Shakespearean Illustrations, Britis, 
Portraits, Works of Rembrandt and Jiollar, Topoyrnphir 
Prints and Draw ings, the Property of un Amateur, ; 

N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

AVE will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No ellingtn, 


street, cgi ee ., on THURSDAY, Augus nd Following ne at 
extensive COLLECTION of pe gk ts, the 














1 o'clock pre Property 
of an "AMATE U R; * comprising 2, 00 Illustrations of S\ ores ~ 
choice Sets of Plates, Proofs, Pottraits of Emine ut re *, &— 

Collection of British Portraits, Mezzotints, Ry Portraits by the du 
Engravers, &c.—a Collection of Etchings by Kembr: several tp. 





it— 
Examples by Hollar—Topographical Drawings and Prints, &¢. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; 
on receipt of two stamps. 


A Collection of War Medals, Greek, Roman, and English Coins 
and Medals. 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON é HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 3, Wellington. 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, August 11, at Lorch vk precisely 
COLLECTION of WAR ME *+REEK, ROMAN, and ENGLISH 
COINS and MEDALS—Tokens and Coin-Cabinets. 

_May! be viewed t two days | prior. Catalogues may be had, 


Miscellaneous Books, including a Portion of the Stock of a Buk. 
seller, small Law L ibrury, Nc. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., 

. and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 

, including Standard Works in General a 

Portion of the Stock of a Boekseller—Duplicates from the "Library 

Public Institution—Small Law Library, &c. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


if by post 


















AUCTION, 


on WE EDNESDAY. 
oo 








Important Sale of Ancient Etchings, Drawings, and Pictures 
at AMSTERDAM. 

Mine be C. F. ROOS & C. F. ROOS, jun., respect- 

fully beg to: announce the SALE of the — brated COLLECTION 
pa ‘HINGS, DRAWINGS, a PICTURE 

NDVORN & BLOIS san de ce: INK 
ST, at the * Brakke Grond,’’ Amste rdam. 
‘arest Works of Rembrandt, 
1s, De Heusch, T 
an de Velde, 












Hers hem, Both, 
Ruysdael, Saftleven, Waterloo, Wouwerman 
Cuyp, Molyn, Van Goyen, De Vlieger, Th. Wyek 


Potter, 


“The different Catalogues may be had the 20th July, on application to 
Messrs. C. F. Roos & C F. Roos, jun., Brakke Grond, Amsterdam 


WEYMOUTH. 
Important Sale of Ancient Local Documents, 

\ ESSRS. MILLEDGE & SON have received l 
a instructions from the Executors of the late Mrs. SHERREN t 
offer for PUBLIC COMPETITLON the COLLECTION of DOCUMEN 

r . SHERREN PAVERS, being the Archives of the Ancient 
Korough of Weymouth and Melcombe Regis for over 500 years, at the 
ROYAL HOTEL, on FRIDAY, August I, ut 2 o'clock in the ae 

Full Deseriptive Catalogues, price One Shilling each, may be had ¢ 

the Auctioneers ten days previous to the day of Sale. The Papers will 
be on view, by Catalogue only, one week prior to the day of Sale. 












LIVERPOOL,.— Valuable Works in Fine-Art Porcelitin, Shire 
Statuary, Carved Oak, fine Old Marquetry Cabinets and Book- 
cases, Bronzes, Empire Clocks, Catinets, inlaid and saounte 
with ” precious "stones; Buhl and Sengliola Pedestals ; and 
variety of other items of Decorative Minutia. 

B Y MESSRS. BRANCH & LEETE, on TUEsDAy, 

July 29, at L o'clock, on the Premises, Parkfield House, the Dingle 
oi, the important and attractive COLLECTION of CONTI 

AL CERAMIC ART, Rare Old Furniture and Objects de Luxe 

gathered together with much care and judgment by HORATIO NELSON 

HUGHES, Esq., who has devoted most of his leisure time in their pursutt 

and acquisition, and is now, on account of removing toanother residence, 

ges oer this valuable section of his prope rty. 
To be viewed on Saturday and Monday, 26th and 28th inst. Catalegue 
can be had from the Oftices of Messrs. Branch & Leete, 60, Hanover-stret 

Liverpool. 











SS ae tures, 


en in the 


A most Extensive and Inpertent Gallery y of Migh. 
encluding Gems from the Euseis of some of the best 
English and Continental World of Art, formed over « perio 
of the last forty gears, and selec ted from the various Exhibi- 
tions and Academies, and from different public and priate 
sources, comprising over 500 Works in Oil, and 300 in Water 
Colours, 

] Y MESSRS. BRANCH & LEETE, on WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, = 30 and 31, and Ist August next, at 
1 o'clock each day, at the residence, Parkfield House, Aigburth-y 

PARKFLELD COLLECTION of ODL PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS 

singular interest and value, formed by HORATIO NELSON Hl vit 

Esq., who has deyoted much time and study an art connoiss2ur. The 

Auctioneers have been instructed to absolutely DISPOSE of the entirety 

arin many choice and valuable examples by renowned men of the 

English school, several of whose works are now only to be met with 

under circumstances similar to the present. Also some leading Works 

by European Masters, and a few choice Specimens of the Old Masters 

The Drawings rank equally high, and will command special ution 

The crete = be but a brief swomary w of the principe 

A. Cooper, R.A., Ma 

k, R.A. James Webb, C4 

Towne, J. Webb, A. Burr, i. Tanet 

aad . W. Havell. G. Me BK 

Marray, Copley Fieldi r ‘resi 

ayer, Pyne, Munroe, Dillon 





















y, tA. p 
nann, W. Watson, 
Lidderdale, 
Leader, A. Corbould, Vicat Cole, 
Pickersgill, Cobbett, Hillingford, x ’ 1 
Martin, Dicksee, Hardy, k. Beavis, Hirket Foster, Cattermole, Kenwell 
Goodali, Sheehey, Halswelle. B mvier (* Portrait ofthe Empress Eugéalt 
T. Heapy, and many other names which are equally well known. 

The Collection will be on view by Catalogues, price 6d. each, to admit 
two, on Saturday, Monda — Tescteg, 26th, 28th, and 20th inst... whieh 





Heapy, ¢ 
Clarkson Stain < 



























may be obtained at the hi a few days prior at the Offices of Mess 
Branch & Lecte, 60, Hanoy eretreet, Liverpool. 
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——— 
The Second Portion of the Valuable nk a2 Engravings of the 


late Mr. W. B. 

ESSRS. CHRISTIE, aden & WOODS 
M* respectfully give notice that they will SELL. by AUCTION, hy 
it Rooms, King-street, St. James's-square, on TUES 
- 9. and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the SECOND 
oko of the valuable STOC K of ENGRAVINGS of Mr. WILLIAM 

NI 





WHITE, deceased, late of Brownlow-street, Holborn, com- 
_ aged AY a number of Engravings of the English School, and in- 
‘uding numerous The ~«atrical and other Portraits, Book-plates, Mezzo- 
t ts by Earlom—several tine Proofs of the Kemble Family, after Harlowe, 
by Clint—Works of Hogarth, including the very rare First State of 
Credulity, with the Engraver's remarks—Engravings after B. West and 
Stothand. and a few Framed ravings. Also the Plates and Stock of 
Mr. WHITE'S Publications—E ngraved a after Sir J. Rey- 
Thy Romney, Copley, Sharp, A. Cooper, and ot) 
May be viewed, and Catelogues had. 
The REMAINING, PORTION, comprising Engravings and Etchings 
by Old Masters, will be SOLD on WEDNESDAY, August 6, and Fol- 
lowing Day 














Ancient and Modern Pictures, 

\ ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
p i. respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
King-street, St. James's-square, on FRIDAY, 
August 1, and Following Da t lL o'clock precisely, a large Assemblage 
of ANCIENT and MODE PICTURES of the Italian, Spanish, 
Flemish, Dutch, French, and English Schools, f from different Collections ; 
also some Portraits, Water-Colour Drawings, and Engravings. 

Ma uy be vie wed two o ds Lys prec eding, and Catalogues had. 


their Great Rooms, 

















A Collection of Bagver ings of the French School. 
NESSES. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
4 


respectfully give notice that they will SEL ~4 by AU CTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, + James $S-8q Unt x. 
August 5, at L o'clock precisely, a ( ‘OLLECTION of ENGR AY INGS o' 
the FE CH SCHOOL, comprising choice Lupressions after Boucher, 
Greuze, Layrience, Lancret, Pater, and Watteau ; also some Engravings 
anda Set of the Loggie of the Vatican, beautifully Coloured, the Pro- 
perty of a Gentleman. 
May be viewed Friday and Saturday preceding, and Catalogues had. 





PPA 
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Musical Instruments, Part of the well-made Stock of a Piano- 
Sorte Ma nufacturer, with various Private Properties. -Alsoa 
Collection of Music, 


ME Nero PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, WC., on 
and Following Day, at 1 o'clock, a COLL ECTION of 
«(Ancientand Modern). Alsoa large ASSEMBLAGE 
of MU SICAL INSTRUME 'S; imcluding Pianofortes by eminent 
makers—a tine Grand by > nway—a Portion of the well- made Stock of 
a Manufacturer, &c.; 20 Harmoniums—a Chamber Organ—Harps— 
Italian Violins—Vivloncellos—numerous Wind Instruments, &c. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 






Engravings, Paintings, Autographs, Sc. 
\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
4 AUCTION, porbe seSgxtge 47, Leiceser-square, C., on FRIDAY, 
August 1, at | o'’eloc ISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
ENGRAYV $; also seve mal capital Paintings, a Collection of 
Autographs, and Miscellaneous FE: fects 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





PY 
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Library of the late F. L. ATTWOOD, M.D., 
Valuable Books, 

\ ESSRS. PUTTICR & SIMPSON will SELL at 

& their Galle , Leicester-square, W.C., _ ses ESDAY, August 





and other 








5, and Four Dollocinn’ Days, at ten minutes o'clock = ly, a 
large and valuable COLLECTION of BOOKS, “including” MIs- 
CELLANEOUS LIBRARY of the late F. L, ATTWOOD, M. D: ; com- 


prising—In Fowso : Chippendale’s Cabinet Maker's Decster_De Som- 
merard, Arts du Moyen-Age—Ritrath d’ Uomini Toscani, 4 vols.— 
Voragine’s Golden Legend, printed by Caxton, a fragment of 106 leaves 
Roydell’s Heads—Birch’'s Heads—Kircheri ogee Universalis— 
Polwhele’s Devon—Ryle’s Conservative Statesmen, ia proofs, 2 vols. 
—The Builder, complete to 1877—Raphael Picture ex Vaticano— 
Hegarth’s Works—Gillray’s Caricatures—Hutchins’s Dorset, original 
edition—Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana, 3 vols.—Weener’s Funeral 
Monuments, original edition. In Qvarnro: Worlidge’s Gems, 2% vols.— 
Ovide les Métamorphoses, plates par le Mire et Busan, 4 vols.—Spenser's 
Faerie Queene, Books 1-3, first edition—Strutt’s Dictionary of Engravers, 
2 vols—Dress and Habits, by Planch¢—Court de Gebelin, Monde 
Primitif, 9 vols.—Grose's Antiquities, 12 vols.—Pennant's Works, 14 vols. 
Costume of Russia and Turkey—Humbert's Japon, and Rousselet, 
l'Inde des Rajahs, 2 vols., both printed entirely on india paper— 
Ackermann’ 8 Microcosm of London, 3 vols.—Brandt’s eo of Fr , by 
Jamieson, ols. — Paston Letters, by Gairdner, 1 r. — Caylus, 
Recueil d’ hagas vols.—Amadis de Gaule. the 15 Books complete, 
Anvyers G. Silvius In Ocravo: Pratt's Flowering Plants, 6 vols. 
Yarrell’s Birds, 3 vols.—Bewick's Birds, 2 vols.—Johnstone’s British 
Seaweeds, 4 vols.—Cavendish Society's Publications, 21 vols.—Viollet- 
le-Duc, Dictionnaire du Mobilier Francais, 6 vols.—Nichols’s Literary 
co 17 vols.—Retrospective Review, 18 vols.—Comte’s Positive 
Polity, 4 vols.—Archdeacon Hare's Works, 12 vols.—Sir G. C. Lewis's 

































Ww orks, 17 vols.—Bry: ‘dges’ 's Restituta, 4 vols. ite a l'Usage de Rome, 
printed on vellum, par Pigouchet (April, 1494)—Stirling’ s Annals ofthe 
Artists of Spain, 3 vols.—Fergusson’s Architecture, 4 vols.—Retif-de- 
la-Bretonne, les Contemporains, 42 vols.—Brantome, CEuvres Complétes— 
Common Prayer. engraved throughout by Sturt, large paper, are 
Kibles—Scarce Works illustrated by Cruikshank—Novels of Charles 
Dickens — Books of Wit, Humour, Satire, &c.— useful Oak and 
Mahogany Bookcases, &c. 











Dr. CHARLES BEKE'S last Geographical Work. 
\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will include 


in the above SALE of yaluable BOOKS, the Copyrigat, Stereo- 
type Moulds, Wood-blocks, and sini ull entire Remainder of the Printed 
Stock of the late Dr. C. BEKE’S Narrative of the Discovery of Mount 
Sinai in Arabia and of Midian 














Second Edition, now ready, 

T HE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 

For JULY, price 2s. 6d. 

Contents. 

The GREEK FRONTIER, 1829—1879. How it was Won in 1829. 
2. OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. III. Winchester. 
The FIDDLE and the SLIPPER: a Legend. 
DISESTABLISHMENT and its COMPLICATIONS in SCOTLAND. 


5. The TALE of CHLOE: an Episode in the History of Beau Beamish. 
By George Meredith. 


3. A NEW DIALECT; or, Yokohama Pidgin. 
7. The CORPORATION of LONDON and METROPOLITAN GO- 
VERNMENT. 
8. The POETIC PHASE in MODERN ENGLISH ART. 
. The HUMAN FACE DIVINE. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN and his WORK. 
. SELECTED BOOKS. 
C, Kegan Paul & Co, 1, Paternoster-square. 


mm oo 


- 5s 





TRHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


is just published. 


for JULY, 


Contents. 
1. CANON STUBRBS'S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
Il. The WORTHIES of NORWICH. 
III. BRUGSCH’S EGYPT UNDER the PHARAOHS. 
IV. The HATTON PAPERS. 
Vv. INTEMPERANCE and the LICENSING LAWS. 
VI. The WORKS of REMBRANDT. 
VII. The SCOTTS of BUCCLEUCH 
VIII. The FALLACIES of EVOLUTION. 
IX. RURAL ENGLAND. 
X. A BRIEF RETROSPECT. 
___ Tandon: I &Co. Edinb 
THE Q E QUA RTERLY REVIEW, “No. 295, is s pub- 
lished THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
. The ENGLISH MONARCHY. 
II. DEAN HOOK and BISHOP SELWYN 
III. MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 
IV. COUNT CAVOUR. 
’. HEREFORDSHIRE. 
VI. POLYBIUS and HIS TIMES. 
VII. GLACIAL EPOCHS and WARM POLAR CLIMATES. 
VIII. WHY is SCOTLAND RADICAL? 





“ 


a 








IX. The IRISH UNIVERSITY BILL. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
. - No. XVI. price Six Shillings, ‘ 
THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW, for 


JULY, 1579. 

1, The ENGLISH CHURCH in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
2. CATHEDRALS. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
The ANGLICAN VERSION of the “ 
DIEPPE. 
RETREATS. 
The SCRIPTURAL VIEW of WINE and STRONG DRINK. 
CHAKA and CETYWAYO. 
The SITUATION, 
SHORT NOTICES. 

Spottiswoode & Co. New-street-square, London. 


NICENE" CREED. 


ernans 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE CONTEMPORARY 
Contents for August. 

The RELIGIOUS CONDITION of GERMANY. 
Schulte, Bonn. 

CHEAP JUSTICE. By Henry Crompton. 

An AMERICAN DIVINE—HORACE BUSHNELL, D.D. 
G. 8. Drew 

The CLASSICAL CONTROVERSY : 
fessor Bain. 


REVIEW. 


By Professor von 


Ry the Rey. 


its PRESENT ASPECT. By Pro- 


Si aca THOUGHT. By Professor Monier Williams. 
Part IT 


The PROGRESS of EDUCATION in ENGLAND. 
CONSPIRACIES in RUSSIA. By Karl Blind. IT. 


By Francis Peek. 


INTEMPERANCE and the LICENSING SYSTEM. By Alexander 
Kalfour. 

ae aaa LIFE and THOUGHT in FRANCE. By Gabriel 
Monod. 


CONTEMPORARY BOOKS. 
Strahan & Co. Limited, 34, Paternoster-row 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 

CONVERSATIONS WITH PRINCE N 
Senior. 

The HOUSE of COMMONS. By the Editor. 

DECAY of SELF-GOVERNMENT in VILLAGES. By Rev. 
Fowle. 





AUGUST. 


,APOLEON. By the late N. W. 


= 


ART and CRITICISM. By Professor Colvin. 


oe CONCERNING HOME RULE. By J. O'Connor Power, 
> 


The ANTS' NEST. By H. D. Traill. 
MATERIALISM and its LESSONS. By II. Maudsley, M.D. 
TRADES UNIONISM in INDIA. By W. Grant. 
The CASE AGAINST BIMETALLISM. ly NR. Giffen 
HOME and FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Price One Shilling, 


So RIBNER’S ILLUST RATED MAGAZINE. 
Contents for AUGL 
= of John Greenleaf Whit- Lalage. 
tie 
Watetter 1 in Painting and Etching. Influence. ee we 
Narrowes Narrow 


dy 
Field “Gauge” 
The Man with a Hobby 
Nelly. 

Wild Clematis. 

The Cascarone Ball, 


Summer Entomology. II. 
Forest Insects. 


Confidence. Chapters 1 and 2. 

A Peep into Antwerp and Holland. 
Faith. 

Jacob Hurd’s Child. 


Our Archery Club. ' renee 

Out of the World. Sones. 

Inside the Castle. Topics of the Time. 

The Cook of the Confederate Communications 
Army. ome and Society « 


John Greenleaf Whittier. Culture and Progress. 
Shadow-Evidence. The World's Work. 
Lincoln’s Imagination. Bric-a-Brac. 


Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 





Part II. AUGUST, 3s. 6d. post free, 
HE ETCHER: a New Monthly Periodical, con- 
taining the Etched Work of Artists. Three Plates, imperial 4to. 
price 3s. 
Contents. 


HAMPSTEAD HEATH. R. 8S. Chattock. 
Sir MOSES MONTEFIORE. E. L. Montetiore. 
YREPARING for SEA—HASTINGS. C. P. Slocombe. 
few Artist's Proofs on Japanese Paper are printed of each Etching. 
Prices on application. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 
%, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 








MAGAZINE, No. 
AUGUST, price 1s. 
Contents. 
1. HISTORY and POLITICS. By Professor Seeley. 
2. A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Keary. Chapters 32—3 
3. A STATE DINNER in ANDORRA. By P. W. Stuart Menteath 


4. The PORTRAIT GALLERY of LAMBETH PALACE. By Rey. J 
Cave-Browne. 


A NEW VOCATION for WOMEN. 

VENETIAN SONNETS. By Professor Blackie. 

ANTOINE WIERTZ. By Mary Laing Meason. 

The OLDEST ART in the WORLD. By Rev. W. J. Loftie. 

9. Of BOUNDARIES in GENERAL. By the late Professor Clifford 
Macmillan & Co. London 


MACMILLAN's 238, for 


me 


zx 


[PRASE ASER’S MAGAZINE, Aveust, 187 9, No. 596. 
New Series, CXVI. Price 2s. 6d 
Edited by Dr. JOHN TULLOCH. Principal in the University 
of St. Androws. 
Contents. 


MARY ANERLEY: a Yorkshire Tale. 
A Dane in the Dyke. 8. Captain Carroway. 
10. Robin Lyth. 

EGYPT and the PRE-HOMERIC GREEKS 


The PICTURE of ‘The ANNUNCIATION ': 
Pfeiffer. 


By R. D. Blackmore. Chap. 7 
9. Robin Cockscroft 


By A. Lang. 
a Sonnet. By Mrs. Emily 


Of PARTING COMPANY. By A. K. H. B 
A GALLICIAN NOVELIST. By Helen Zimmern 
PRINCE LOUIS NAPOT.EON'S EXPEDITION to BOULOGNE, August, 
1840: an Original Narrative. By Count Orsi 
FAMILIAR PHOTOGRAPHS in VERSE. By Arthur Hill 
WEATHER FORECASTING. By J. K. Laughton. 
STUDIES in BIOGRAPHY. 
The STATE of PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
London ; Longsmans and Co. 











On July 29 (One Shilling), No. 236, 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for AvGustT. 
With Illustrations by George Du Maurier and William Small. 
Contents. 


MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. (With an Illustration.) Chap. | 
In which M. de Saint-Luc hears of Something to his PP nn. chang 
1. Jeanne Quarrels with Fanchette, and Léon sings the ‘ Mar- 
seillaise." 


INFLUENCE of the MIND on the BODY. 

The COUNTESS'S RUBY. In Two Parts. Part I 

LEAVES from the LAURELS of MOLIERE 

JUSTICE to WILLIAM. 

ENGLAND and AVA. 

ART and DEMOCRACY. 

WHITE Ww INGS: a bheonygar ig Romance. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 5. A ve Career. 6. Our New Guests. 7. Northwards. 

London : Smith, Elder & Co. 15, W: renee 


Now ready, oan id. 


CASSELL's FAMILY MAGAZINE, for Avaust. 
Containing— 

SHALL WE EMIGRATE to NEW ZEALAND? By Dr. E. Chariton Fox 

On the USE and ABUSE of SEA-BATHING. By a Family Doctor. 

A BANK-NOTE in TWO HALVES: Short Story. By Arthur Griffiths. 

On BOARD SHIP in the TROPICS. By Capt. T. J. Lucas. 

CONFECTIONERY at HOME. By Catherine Owen. 

OUR AQUARIUM. By Eliza Clarke. 

LAYING a SUBMARINE CABLE. By J. Munro, C.E. 

GARDENING in AUGUST. 

OLD COMRADES. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A. 

FRANK ROSS at OXFORD. By a Kesident M.A. 

The PRACTICAL USES of SEAWEED. 

WHAT to WEAR. Chit-Chat on Dress. By Our Paris Correspondent. 

me Words by J. R. Eastwood. Music by J. Gordon 


The NEW ORDER of St. KATHERINE 

MIDSUMMER: a Poem. By J. G. Watts. 

The GATHERER :— Ventilation without Draughts—A Glass Mountain— 
A New Remedy for Whooping Cough—How Travellers may secure 
their Luggage—A Hedge-Cutting Machine — lmproved Reflecting 
Telescopes—The Spiral Slide-Rule—The Air-Jets of Niagara—Phos- 

horescent Powder—Ploughing by Electricity — Black Mildew—A 

New Stone-Planer—A Novel Mode of Staining Glass—A New Mineral 
—Planting Potatoes—A Molecular Mill-Wheel — An Inls Sea in 
California — Vanilla from Oats — The Sphygmophone — A Sponge 
Plantation. 

The TENTH EARL: Serial Sto! Ry John Berwick Harwood, Author 
of * Paul Knox, Pitman,’ * y Flavia,’ &€ 

BUT for ILION : Serial Story. 

Frontisrixce—OLD COMRADES. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. London ; and all Booksellers. 
MAGAZINE of 


T HE A RT, 
for AUGUST. Containing— 
TARQUINIUS SUPERBUS. From the Picture by L. Alma Tadema, R.A. 


LAURENS ALMA TADEMA, R.A. With Portrait, and Engraving of 
his Picture, the * Pomona Festival.’ By Wilfrid Meynell. 


FORTUNES LOST and WON OVER WORKS of ART. By John Old- 
castle. 


By Henry Frith. 





Now ready. price 7d. 


With Tilustrations of ‘ For ¢ 
* Hopetown Harbour, Abaco, 
and ‘The 


AN ARTIST'S TRIP to the BAHAMAS. 
Fincastle, Nassau '; ‘ Nassau Harbour’; 
from the Lighthouse ’; Y silk-« ‘otton-Tree, Nassau '; 
* Glass Window,” as seen from Harbour Island.’ 

TREASURE-HOUSES of ART. With Engravings of ‘Steel Tripod, 
inlaid with Silver,’ ‘Coffer of Steel Repoussé Work on a Gold 
Ground,’ and * Damascened and Chased Salv er,’ by Zuloaga 


EPPTIE GRANT. From an Unpublished Sketch by the late Joh 
Phillip, R.A. 


NEW FORMS of PANEGYRIC. By Philostrate. 
a a of the YEAR. With Illustrations of ‘News from ~ 
by Haynes King—‘ Toil and Pleasure,’ by J. Reid— 
Witter Frolic,” by ton Macallum— Until Death us do Part,’ m 
Rlair Lei; hton— Duc d'Anjou pp ey the Portrait of 
} mae 44 Tito ong jas and the Archbishop of 
Granada, Lockhart, R.S.A. a ‘Salvator Kosa,” by 

Francesco Vi 

Mr. SEYMOUR HADEN on ETCHING. 
tions showing the Manner of Etching. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. London ; and all Booksellers. 











With Portrait, and Tllustra- 
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BLAcKwoop' S MAGAZINE, for AuGuST, 1879. 


No. DCCLXVI. Price 2s. 6d 
Contents. 


GODFREY'S WHITE QUEEN. Part I. 
NOTES from CYPRUS. 
REATA ; or, What's ina Name. Part V. 


STOCK-JOBBING and the STOCK EXCHANGE, 

ST. NEOT’S in CORNWALL. 

HALF-HEARTED. 

INDIA and the SILVER QUESTION. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. VII. Readers. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Price One Shilling, illustrated, 
G R A 
For AUGUST. 
Contents. 
By Charles Gibbon. 


L V I A, 


B 


QUEEN of the MEADOW. Tllustrated by Arthur 
Hopkins. 


The INSTABILITY of LAND. By the Rey. W. Downes. 


PARINI. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 
Tae TRANSFUSED TRANSFORMED: a Tale of Blood. By James 
Payn. 


“INEXPLICABLE DUMBSHOWS.” By Dutton Cook 


DANIEL the CRIC KET, and other WEST-HIGHLAND CHARACTERS. 
By Cuthbert Bec 
OUR MARCH OU = 


DONNA QUIXOTE. By Justin McCarthy. Illustrated by Arthur 
Hopkins. v 
Price One Shilling, eEres, 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


For AUGUST. 
Contents. 
UNDER WHICH LORD? By E. Lynn Linton. 
Hopkins. 
ON the HISTORICAL PLAY of KING EDWARD III 
Charles Swinburne. 
METEOR DUST. By Richard A. Proctor. 


The LONDON SCHOOL BOARD and its WORK 
Buxton. 


WAR and its ATTENDANT MALADIES. 
PRINCE NAPOLEON. 
TABLE TALK. 


Illustrated by Arthur 


By Algernon 


Ry Sydney C 
Ry F. R. Grahame. 
By Justin H. McCarthy. 
Ry Sylvanus Urban. 
Chatto & WwW indus, Piccadilly, 


The : AU Gust NU MBER, now ready, 


I ON DOS Ss 

4 contains— 

The Noon of Life. Drawn by W. J. Allen. 

My First Speculation. 

Fortunes made in Business : The Salts, and the Discovery of Alpaca. 

My Love Loves Me. 

Air and Rest in Normandy. 

Half an Hour with a Sporting Prophet. 

Queen Aline. 

A Story of an Indian Race-Neet. With an Illustration by J. Mahoney. 
Chap. 1. The Course.—2. The Ball.—3. The Masquerade. 

Dancing Shadows. 

Club Cameos: Finance. With Four Illustrations by Rupert Browne. 

A Confession by a ‘* Butterfly.” 

Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. By the Author of ‘A French Heiress in her 
own Chateau.’ Chap. 29. A New Guardian.—30. “Stone Walls do not 
a Prison make.’’—31. General Hawke's Surrender. 

A Day's Adventures. 

Swan Gossip. 

After the Season. 

Sampson Low & Co. 188, Fleet-street 


price One Shilling, of 


eo 2 8 FF; 


Frontispiece 








Price 7d. 


C HAMBERS’S J¢ OU URNAL, for AvuGusrt. 


Fashionable Vagaries. 

The Frontier — 

A Pious Fraud 

Haps and M ishaps of Land Tele- 
graph Lines. 

Curious Habits of American Ants. 

The Two Crosses of Honour. 

American Food Supplies. 

‘Twice BKetrothed. 

The Bonins Islands. 

A Chapter of mane Life, 

New Uses of Paper. 


By W. C. A Ramble in the Basque Provinces. 


| Kaspar Hauser. 





ly Generosity amongst C onvicts, 
London Dog-Stealers. By W. C 
The French-Canz = al of To-day. 
| Precocious Cleverness. 

| That Yankee Whaler. 

| Experiences of 2 Strolling Actress 
| The Irish Way fi 
The Month ence and Arts 

hree Poetical Pieces 
YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 
By John B. Harwood, Author of ‘ Helena, Lady Harrogate,’ 
Chapters 38—41. 


LS & R. . Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 
Kee NTAIN, VIENNA; ; WROUGHT - . TRON 
GATES, Leathersellers’ Hall.—See the BUILDER (4d., or by post, 
4}d. )—Heat of Body in Ventilation—Archwological Treasures of France 
Omitted Evidence as to the Bridge—Old Gardens—Ancient Remains, 
Colorado—Varis—Cologne Cathedral—-Advice to Engineers, &c. 
No. 16, Catherine-street ; and all Newsme n. 





re’ 





&e 





TTYHE MUSICAL TIMES, for JULY, 
Musical tosteoge nay on Germany—The Teachers’ Regi 
Ancient Clavichords, by Carl Engel—The Great Compose 
—Prout's ‘ Hereward * y The Operas— Madame Viard-Loui 
Recitals, and Mr. H. Leslie's Concerts—Reviews : 
&c.— Foreign and Country News, &c. 
Annual! Subscription, 4s., 








contains: 
stration Bill— 

fendelssohn 
Von Biilow's 
* Goetz's 137th Psalm.’ 
Price 3d.; postage free, 4d. 
including postage. 















TTHE MUSICAL TIMES, for Juty, contains 

SING PRAISES to GOD, Harvest Anthem, by Herbert W. Wareing. 
Price, separately, 14d. 

London: ae Ewer & Co 1, Berners-street, W.; and 80 and 81, 


Queen-street, E. 

} ISTORY of the HIGHLAND and AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND, with Notices of Anterior 

Societies forthe Promotion of Agriculture in Scotland. By ALEXANDER 

RAMSAY 





Just published, 600 pp. demy 8vo. price 16s 





Published for the 


Author by William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh 
and London. 





In the press, 


CHARLES MERYON. A Memoir and complete 
Descrip ive Catalogue of his Etchings, and their various states, 
Ky P. KURTY. Translated by MARCUS 
Subscribers’ names taken for the 100 Copies, 
the edition, at the Fine-Art Society, 148, New Bond- 


carried down tu the latest date 
B. HUISH. Price I6s 
which compris: 


Now ready, royal 8vo. handsome bevelled cloth, price ls. 
M48Y AIKENHEAD: her Life, her Work, and 
her Friends. Giving a History of the Foundation of the Congre- 
gation of the Irish Sisters of Charity. By 8. A. With Portraits. 
M. H. Gill & Son, 50, Upper Sackville-street, Dublin. Burns & 
Oates, 17, Portman-street, London, W.; Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Sta- 
tioners’ Hall~ourt, London, E.C. 


NEW SERIES. 
T 











ALES FROM ‘BLACK WOOD.’ 
No. XVI. is Published This Day, price 1s. containing— 
The WRECK of the STRATHMORE. 
HERO WORSHIP and its DANGERS. 
ANNIE and her MASTER. 
A FEUILLETON. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London 


PoPruLa R WORKS ON CHEMISTRY. 
By Professor JOHNSTON. 


By Charles Lever. 





NEW EDITIONS, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
I. 
This day is published, the 78th Thousand of 

YATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
and GEOLOGY. By JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON, M.A. F.R.S.S 
“ and E. An entirely New ee Revised and Enlarged, by CHARI 
CAMERON, M.D. F.R.C.S.1, ofessor of Chemistry to the Roya 
iain ze of Surgeons ‘and the loyal Agricultural Society of Ireland, ke. 

With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 1s. 





II, 
Just published, by the same Author, 
{LEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
4 and GEOLOGY. Eleventh nto, Revised and brought down to 
the Present Time. Feap. svo. 6s 


III, 
Now published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
TH E CHEMISTRY of COMMON LIFE. By 
Professor JOHNSTON, A New Edition, Revised and much En- 
larged. By ARTHUR HERBERT CHURCH, M A. Oxon., Author of 
* Food : its Sources, Constituents, and Uses,’ * Plain Words about Water,’ 
&e. Illustrated with Maps and 102 Engravings on Wood, pp. 61s. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THREE POPULAR NOVELS. 








I, 


Cousins. 


By L. B. WALFORD, 
Auther of ‘ Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life.’ 
3 vols. 25s. 6d. 


**A story of love at cross purposes; it is in many ways a 
clever book and a sound piece of workmanship. ‘Cousins’ 
is not only very readable indeed, but is also a pleasantly 
superior book in’most senses.”—/% il Mall Gazette. 

“ Contains a great deal of very delicate charac’ te r-drawing 
and a series of excellent sketches of domestic life.’ 
Evaminer, 


An Accomplished Gentleman. 


By JULIAN STURGIS, 
Author of ‘ Johin-a-Dreams.’ 
Second Edition. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


“ With all its poetical refinement of tone, and inspirations 
of cultivation and art-worship, there is a great deal of fun in 
the book.” — 7imes, 

‘This story in its single volume is worth a hundred of the 
three-volume novels with which we are usually favoured.” 
Morning Post. 


III. 


The House of Lys: 


A Part of its History. 
Major-General W. B. HAMLEY, 
Author of ‘ Guilty or Not Guilty.’ 


By 


Second Edition, 2 vols. lis. 

“Tt is refreshing to turn to volumes like the present, where 
the pictures are real and the descriptions drawn from varied 
experience.”— 7imes, 

“The story is admirably told throughout, and in par- 
ticular the love passages are excellent. In short, what with 
fun, love, and adventure, there is no flagging in the book 
from first to last.”—Saturday Review, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and 





i 
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On Monday, July 28, No. 2, for August, of —_-— 
i ASSEX-ST oe Ala > IWpPpe. —_—. 
| ES SEX-STREET PAPERS: a Alanifesto of 
| Evangelical Unitarian Faith. Price 2d.; post, , 
| Mitchell & Hughes, Publishers, 24, W; aan “street, W, 
| 3 ce ig RR : eo i 
| In post Svo. price ls. boards, 
I IFE THOUGHTS and other POEs EN( 
4 By W. M. BROMBY. - 


London: Longmans € Co. Hobart Town: Walch & Sons 





Just out, price Ls. 
IN FIVE SCENES. 
(THE PARLIAMENTARY DRAMA of 1874, an 


PROLOGUE to that of 1879. By VERITAS. — Dedic; nated to th 
Tory Ministry. . 


London: FE. W. Allen, Stationers’ Hall-court 
ie sates rami 
‘Now ready, price 1s. 
G oL D IN THE EAST. — 


An Examination into the Influence of a Gold Currency on the 
Finances of India and the Depreciation of Silver. 
By CLARMONT DANIELL, 
BRengal Civil Service. 
Strahan & Co. Limited + 


NEW AND CHEAPER ILLU STRATE DD EDITION or 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY, 
IN 244 MONTHLY VOLUMES, 3s. Gd. EACH, 

On July 29, in 1 vol. crown Svo. 3s. (id 


4, Paternoster-row, 


With 121 Illustrations by the Author, Mrs. Butler (Miss Elizabet) 
Thompson), George du Maurier, John Collier, IH. Furniss, G, ¢ 
Kilburne, M. Fitzgerald, and J. P. Atkinson, 
B: ALLADS: THE ROSE AND THE RING, ai 


"London Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-plave. 


Just publishe dd, in crown Svo. price 5s. cloth, 


THE PROBLEM of the WORLD and the 

CHURCH, RECONSIDERED in THREE LETTERS to a FRIEND 
By a SEPTUAGENARIAN. Third Edition, with an Introduction by 
JAMES BOOTH, C.B. 


London: Longmans and Co. 





New Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged, now complete, in 3 vols. syo 


piously illustrated, price 2. Iss. cloth, 


I OMA SOTTERRANEA; or, an Account of the 

Roman Catacombs, especially of the Cemetery of St. Callixtus 
Compiled from the Works of Commonnatere De Rossi, with the consent 
of the Author. Ky the Key. J. NCER NORTHCOTE, D.1D., Canon of 
Hirmingham, and the Rev. Ww. .* SROWNLOW M.A., Canon of Py 
mouth, 








Separately, 


Vol. I. HISTORY. Price 21s. 
Vol. Il, CHRISTIAN ART. Price 21s 
Vol. ILI. EPITAPHS. Price Ws. _ 


*.* Vols. II. and III. may be had bound together in cloth, price 22s 
London : Longmans and Co. 
REGISTRUM MALMESBURIENSE, 
Vol. I, in royal 5vo. pp. 538, price 10s, half bound, 
THE REGISTER of MALMESBURY ABBEY, 
reserved in the Public Record Office. Edited by the Rev, J. 8 
BREWER, M.A., and Published by Authority of the Lords Commissioner 
of 11.M. Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Roll 
*,* This work throws light upon many curious points of history, and 
illustrates the wth of society, the distribution and cultivation of land 
the relations of landlord and tenant, and national history and customs 








| Cumbridge : 





London. 


London; Longmans & Co. and Triibner & Co. Oxford: Varker & Co. 
Macmillan & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black and Douglas - 
Dublin; 


& Foulis. A. Thom. 


IN AND OUT OF LONDON, 
The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d.) 
On the First of every Month, 
THE LONDON and PROVINCIAL BRADSHAW: 


by Alphabetical and Tabular Arrangement.—Advertisements should 
be sent to 


for Travellers 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





A LL the YEAR ROUND.— Conducted by Charles 
4 Dickens.—Advertisements for All the Year Round should be sent 
before the L6th of each Month to 


Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





YHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Advertisements for the Fortnightly Review should be sent to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C 





Roxat GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S PRO- 


»X CEEDINGS.—Advertisements should be sent to 
Apvams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISEMENTS 
_in all Newspapers, Magazines, and Periodicals. 


*,” Terms for transacting business, and List of Loudon l'apers, can bx 
had on application to 


Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





NOT 
NOTES 


is NOW 





street. 





JOHN FRANCIS, 20, 


AND QUERIES. 
The Volume, JANUARY to JUNE, 1879, with the Index, 


Wellington-street, 


IC E. 


READY, 


Price 10s. 6d. 


Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d. post free. 





W.C. 





Strand, 
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MURRAY'S 
ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


—--—_ 





-ENGLAND 


HANDBOOK and WALES. 


LONDON. 3s. 6d. 


ENVIRONS LONDON. 


2 vols, 21s, 


ot 


EASTERN COUNTIES 
—ESSEX, CAMBRIDGE, SUF- 
FOLK, and NORFOLK. 


I2e, 


KENT. 7s. 6d. 


SURREY, HANTS, and ISLE 
of WIGHT. los, 





BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON, 


7s. 6d. 


WILTS, DORSET, 


MERSET. 10s, 


and SO- 


DEVON. 


CORNWALL. 


SOUTH WALES. 


1s. 





NORTH WALES. 7s. 


DERBY, STAFFORD, LEi- 


CESTER, and NOTTS. 4s, 


SHROPSHIRE 
SHIRE. 


and CHE- 


LANCASHIRE. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
and RUTLAND. 


as. Od. 


YORKSHIRE. 


128. 


DURHAM and NORTHUM- 
BERLAND. 9s. 


SCOTLAND. Qs. 


IRELAND. 10s, 








MURRAY’S 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


—__—>——_ 


HANDBOOK—TRAVEL TALK. 3s. 6d. 


a HOLLAND and BELGIUM. 


tis, 


——- NORTH GERMANY, the 


RHINE, the BLACK FOREST, &c. 
10s, 


SWITZERLAND, the ALPS, 
and ITALIAN LAKES. 10s, 


SOUTH GERMANY, AUS- 
TRIA, and TYROL. 


luis, 


oa FRANCE, Part L: 
MANDY, BRITTANY, 
PYRENEES. 


NOR- 


and the 


7s. 6d. 


FRANCE, Part L.: CEN- 
TRAL, SOUTHERN, and EASTERN 
FRANCE. 


7a. 6, 
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the changes of the atmosphere."’—Athen@um. 
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In 3 


From VANITY FAIR. 
the clever author of ‘ Success’ must always be 
work we find no diminution of talent or 
interest. There is always something fresh, vivid, and lifelike, and in 
‘No Surrender’ there is considerable power. We must, however, in 
reading the book, cast off our English prejudices with regard to the 
ties of consanguinity. The idea of a love affair between an uncle and 
niece rather jars on our feelings ; but as we know that such an alliance 
is in accordance with the laws of Germany, the story loses none of its 
charm. Immense care has been taken in delineating the character of 
Arno von Raven, with his indomitable will, his magic influence over 
those around him, and his unflinching adherence—even to the bitter end 
—to his motto of ‘No Surrender.’ That Gabrielle should have con- 
tented hecself finally with the « + orl though faithful love of George 
Wintertield, after the tornado o ion she experienced for Raven, 
seems surprising ; but then she was a woman, and it is impossible to 
account for the strange vagaries of her sex. Quite apart from the deep 
and sombre interest which must attach itself to everything connected 
with Raven, we have a vein of the most delightful humour running 
through the book, which finds utterance in the person of the bright and 
active-minded doctor, Max Brunnow. His sentiments on marriage are 
of the most practical nature, though at the moment of his own trial they 
remain in a state of theory. The young lady with whom he falls in love 
is destined to become a nun, and first makes his acquaintance while 
nursing the sick ; while she only thinks of administering spiritual con- 
solation, Max informs her that such aid is quite superfluous, and that 
strong beef tea and nourishing wine would be of a great deal more use, 
and then propounds his views to her with regard to convents and nuns, 
suggesting that both should be turned to some useful account ‘The 
nuns, for instance, might marry off.’ ‘ Marry off the nuns!’ repeated 
Agnes, staring ut the speaker in petritied horror and amazement Yes 
—why not? I don't suppose there would be much chance of opposition 
on their part. It really would be a capital thing to oblige all the nuns 
to enter into matrimony.’ ‘No Surrender’ deseryes the very warmest 
ndation, and it is so thoroughly well written that the reader who 
puts it down may be perfectly satisfied with it, and yet not know how 
clever it is; but if it be compared with the numberless other attempts 
at novel writing the difterence becomes clear enough. 
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NEW NOVEL BY MR. R. D. BLACKMORE, 


MARY ANERLEY, 


A YORKSHIRE TALE, 
R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Author of ‘ Lorna Doone,’ 
I8 NOW APPEARING IN 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


—_=——— 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE OPENING CHAPTERS 
“Mr. Blackmore’s ‘ Mary Anerley’ seems likely to be as 
good as any of the delightful novels that he has already 
written.” — Weekly Dispatch. 
“Next follows the first instalment of a novel by yy 
Blackmore, characteristic in every sentence.” —Nonconformist. 
“The fiction is put into the best of hands when it has beep 
entrusted to Mr. Blackmore, the author of ‘ Lorna Doone 
and various other genuinely good novels.”— Ayr Observer, 
“Mr. R. D. Blackmore's new story, ‘Mary Anerley,’ wil] 
be heartily wele omed by the many w ith whom he is popular 
as a novelist.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 
“Mr. Blackmore’s ‘Mary Anerley’ promises to afford 
much entertainment during its serial course.” 
Hampshire Advertiser, 


By 


“Mr. Blackmore’s new story, ‘Mary Anerley,’ will be a 

welcome addition to the contributions of the month.” 
Manchester Evaminer,. 

“ The first instalment of ‘Mary Anerley,’ a story by R. D. 
Blackmore, written in his very best style.’ Land und Wi ater, 

“Mr. Blackmore’s new tale, ‘Mary Anerley,’ promises to 
equal his best known works in interest and truth of charae- 
terization.” —ELvaminer, 

“Chiefly noticeable for the opening chapters of ‘ Mary 
Anerley,’ a new novel by Mr. Blackmore.”—Graphic. 

“The scene of ‘ Mary Anerley,’ a new serial novel, is laid 
on the Yorkshire coast near Flamborough Head, and the 
story opens well,”—Sheffield Telegraph. 

“*We shall rejoice if ‘Mary Anerley’ does for the North 
Riding ’ what ‘ Lorna Doone’ and other works of Mr. Black- 
more have accomplished for Exmoor.”—//ull News, 

“The name alone of the writer is sufficient to raise high 
hopes, insomuch that we need hardly say the tale promises 
to be an excellent one.”— Welshman, 

“*Mary Anerley’ is a very fascinating serial 
promises to prove a novel of no mean exce stlence.” 

# imerick c ‘hronicle, 

“Shows in its first chi upters: powerful writing, and gives 
promise of absorbing interest .”—Lirerpool Albion. 

** Promises well. The characters are vigorously depicted, 
and so far the incidents promise to become remarkable.” 

Western Daily Mercury. 


tale, and 


“Mr. Blackmore contributes six chapters of a new novel, 
‘Mary Anerley,’ marked by his peculiarly effective style of 
w riting.’ "—Glouce ster Chronicle, 

os _ Blackmore contributes the first six chapters of a new 
novel, ‘ Mary Anerley,’ which can hardly fail to interest both 
the new and old readers of Fraser. 

Berrow’s Worcester Journal, 

*** Mary Anerley’ is full of graphic sketches of character, 
and creates much interest even at this early stage.’ 

Belfast 2 orthern Whig. 

“ The story commenced by Mr, Blackmore, ‘ Mary Anerley, 
promises to ‘be one of his best efforts.” —Cork Examiner. 

“Mr. R. D. Blackmore contributes the six opening chapters 
of an excellent story, entitled ‘Mary Anerley.’” 

Nor tlvimpton Herald, 

“The first six chapters of ‘Mary Anerley,’ a fiction from 
the pen of Mr. R. D. Blackmore, are well written, and. give 
forecast of an interesting story.”—Dristol Mercury. 

“‘When we say that the author of ‘Mary Anerley’ is 
Mr. R. D. Blackmore, we have said enough.”—£cho, 

“In ‘ Mary Anerley’ the interest of the reader is thoroughly 
aroused, and the novel promises to be a decided success. 

Birmingham Gazette. 

“The new story by R. D. Blackmore, ‘Mary Anerley,’ 
promises well.’ "—Dumfr ies Courier. 

“The first six chapters of ‘Mary Anerley’ contain some 
admirable writing, some fine scene painting, and some 
excellent portraiture,”— Glasgow Citizen. 

“Mr. Blackmore’s story, ‘Mary Anerley,’ in which the 
fortunes of the Yordas family, distinguished by their head 
strong tendencies, will be rehearsed, bids fair to be of great 
interest."—Euglish Independent. 

“The story commenced by Mr. Blackmore, entitled ‘ Mary 
Anerley,’ promises to be one of this popular writer's best 
efforts.” — Waterford Chronicle, 

“Mr. R. D. Blackmore, the popular novelist, begins a new 
story, ‘Mary Anerley,’ which will have a special charm for 
the fair reader.”—/ife Herald, 

“The opening chapters of Mr. Blackmore's new novel, 
‘Mary Anerley,’ not only promise a story of engrossing 
interest, but are replete with breezy freshness and vigorous 
naturalness.” —Gloucester Journal, 

“In the opening chapters of ‘Mary Anerley’ conception 
and execution alike appear at their best. Mr. Blackmore is 
not only the most conscientious of literary workmen, but he 
is also one of the most charming and polished of modern 
novelists; and we anticipate that ‘Mary Anerley’ will rival 
* Lorna Doone’ in force and beauty. "—Hampshire Telegraph. 


London: LONGMANS and Co, 
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Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect. 
By William Barnes. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

To the lover of Nature in her sweetest aspects 

there is a charm in the name of this book. 

It must have been a pleasure to live in Sicily, 
one would think, in the times immortalized by 
Theocritus. But it is sweeter still to wander 
through the lanes of Dorsetshire, where in 
summer every hedgerow is a garland—where 
every bank and every dry ditch is a flower- 
bed, and every brook enamelled with the broad 
green leaves of the “ goolden zummer clote” 
and the white water-lily. And it is in Dorset- 
shire itself that these delightful poems should 
be read, while the reader is rambling along 
the Dorset coast, before the wide sparkle of 
the sea, or else lies on the grass beneath 
a Dorset elm, undisturbed by any sound but 
the caw of a lazy rook sailing towards the 
west, the bleating of the sheep, the languid 
low of a cow in a distant meadow, or the 
stamp of a feeding horse’s foot and the swish 
of his tail as he patiently tries to drive 
away the black flies from his quivering flank, 
mingled with the familiar sound of his crunch- 
ing teeth cropping and tearing the grass close 
by. Those who have enjoyed Mr. Barnes’s 
‘Whomely Rhymes’ under circumstances such 
as these feel grateful for a gift which, to the 
lover of rural England, is beyond all price. 
Mr. Barnes is unquestionably the greatest 
English pastoral poet ; for Wordsworth comes 
under a different category. Such a power of 
painting Dorsetshire scenery as he commands 
can only come of a deep love of it. Hence the 
sweet air of southern England blows through 
every stanza he writes. His description of a 
piece of arable land, if it is not specially Dorset, 
is specially English ; for in no country but 
England can a picture so beloved be seen :— 


Though cool avore the sheenén sky 

Do roll the sheiides below the copse, 
The timber-trees a-reachén high 

Ha’ zunsheen on their lofty tops, 
Where yonder land’s a-lytn plow’d 
An’ red below the snow- white cloud, 
An’ vlocks o’ pitchtn rooks do vwold 
Their wings to walk upon the mould. 


And the human life that ‘clothes the soil” is 
not less truly rendered. The good old squire 
of Culver Dell is a special favourite of ours:— 


An’ all the vo’k did love so well 

The good wold squire o’ Culver Dell, 
That used to ramble drough the sheiides 
O’ timber, or the burn?n gleiides, 








An’ come at evenén up the leiize 

Wi’ red-eiir’d dogs bezide his knees, 
An’ hold his gun, a-hangén drough 
His eiirmpit, out above his tooe, 

Wi’ kindly words upon his tongue 
Vor vo'k that met en, wold an’ young, 
Vor he did know the poor so well 

*S the richest vo’k in Culver Dell. 

An’ while the woiik, wi’ spread?n head, 
Did sheiide the foxes’ verny bed ; 

An’ runnén heiires, in zunny gleiides, 
Did beiit the grasses’ quiv’rén bleiides ; 
An’ speckled pa’tridges took flight 

In stubble vields a-feiidén white ; 

Or he could zee the pheasant strut 

In sheiidy woods, wi’ painted cwoat ; 
Or long-tongued dogs did loye to run 
Among the leaves, bezide his gun ; 
We didden want vor call to dwell 

At hwome in peace in Culver Dell. 

If there is a fault in the following pic- 
ture of a Dorset milkmaid it is, perhaps, 
that here and there the compound adjectives 
give an air of too much ostentation of 
detail to the description. The literary artist 
is different from all others in this, that 
as his medium is not truly objective, but 
symbolical and subjective, his details must 
never be painted for their own sake, as in the 
purely objective arts ; they must be supposed to 
exist for some ulterior purpose. In narrative 
poetry, details must seem to be introduced as 
necessary parts of the action, otherwise the 
poet’s imagination appears to have cooled. In 
descriptive poetry, details must seem to exist 
because the sentiment which underlies all 
poetry, descriptive and other, appears to be 
expressed by these details. We have italicized 
some compound adjectives where Mr. Barnes, 
in his desire to be pictorial, trenches upon the 
domain of a sister art, and the work, in con- 
sequence, seems too deliberate and self con- 
scious ; but the poem is so delightful that we 
are half ashamed of doing so. 

MILKEN TIME, 
*Twer when the busy birds did vlee, 
Wi’ sheentn wings, vrom tree to tree, 
To build upon the mossy lim’ 
Their hollow nestes’ rounded rim ; 
The while the zun, a-zinkén low, 
Did roll along his evenén bow, 
I come along where wide-horn’d cows, 
*Ithin a nook, a-screen’d by boughs, 
Did stan’ an’ flip the white-hoop’d pails 
Wi heiiry tufts o’ swingén tails ; 
An’ there wer Jenny Coom a-gone 
Along the path a vew steps on, 
A-beiirtn on her head, upstraight, 
Her pail, wi’ slowly-ridén waight, 
An’ hoops a-sheen?tn, lily-white, 
Ageiin the evenén’s slantén light ; 
An’ zo I took her pail, an’ left 
Her neck a-freed vrom all his heft ; 
An’ she a-lookén up an’ down, 
Wi’ sheiipely head an’ glossy crown, 
Then took my zide, an’ kept my peice 
A-talkén on wi’ smilén feiice, 
An’ zettén things in sich a light, 
Id fain ha’ heiir’d her talk all night ; 
An’ when I brought her milk avore 
The geiite, she took it in to door, 
An’ if her pail had but allow’d 
Her head to vall, she would ha’ bow’d, 
An’ still, as ’twer, I had the zight 
Ov her sweet smile droughout the night. 

Mr. Barnes is a master of rustic dialogue. 
Perhaps, indeed, it may be said that, if his 
certainty of observation ever fails him, it is 
in regard to nature rather than to man. 
Sometimes, for instance, his knowledge of wild 
flowers, wild fruits, and birds seems to be not 
so trustworthy as his knowledge of rustic life. 
In the glossary at the end of the book he defines 
dewberry as “a big kind of blackberry” ; but 
it is a different kind of fruit altogether, in its 





flavour no less than in its appearance and 
manner of growth. Again, the phrase “ mossy 
nest” scarcely calls up a good picture of the 
nest of the song thrush, whose eggs (and not 
those of the songless thrush) are of the “sky 
blue” described in the poem (or, as John Clare 
says, “ green and blue”), and whose nest is a 
texture of woven roots mixed with moss, lined 
with a cup “ modelled,” as Clare well describes 
it, “‘ of wood and clay.” And there are many 
such small matters which are, amid so much 
that is admirable, scarcely worth pointing out. 

Undoubtedly it is in lyrical swing that Mr. 
Barnes is most deficient. When he exchanges 
his natural pace, the iambic, for the anapezstic 
or dactyllic, he is in danger of becoming 
rugged. It is, indeed, exceedingly difficult 
to write descriptive poetry in the dancing 
measures, These are too entirely emotional 
for work so calm and contemplative as the 
nature poetry of the Western World, where, 
except in Shelley’s case, there is no Sufeyistic 
ecstasy or fervour. Yet it is remarkable that 
the earliest of all our nature lyrics and the 
best—the cuckoo song of the first half of the 
thirteenth century—is dactyllic :— 

Summer is icummen in ; 
Loud? sing, cuckoo ; 
Groweth seed, and bloweth mead, 
And springeth the wood new. 
Sing, cuckoo ! 
Swe bleatetb after lawb ; 
Loweth after calvé cow ; 
Bullock sterteth, bucke verteth ; * 
Merrie sing, cuckoo, 
Cuckoo, cuckoo. 

Mr. Barnes considers the Dorsetshire dialect 
to be “the bold and broad Doric of Eng- 
land.” We will take it for granted that he is 
right. There are many things which it is well 
to accept without too much inquiry, and cer- 
tainly the question of English Doric is one. 
“A well-bred man should believe all he is 
told,” says Rabelais, and this rule of politeness 
applies to journals as well as to men. Yet 
perhaps a critic may venture to ask, What ¢s 
English Doric? A great change has come 
over English taste in this matter of Doric. 
Time was when “dialect English” was con- 
sidered to be low, and the cultivated man 
would blush at letting slip a rustic word or 
tone. But all that is changed since Burns's 
success in welding, for artistic purposes, the 
Norse, Scotch, and the Romanesque English. 
The amalgam was, no doubt, as fine as it 
could possibly be, and had not the critics 
chosen to christen it “ Doric,” all would have 
been well. But when every Scot found, to 
his great delight and surprise, that instead of 
provincial English he had been talking Dorie 
all his life, the discovery was too much for 
even the proverbial modesty of his race. The 
magazines were flooded with Scotch poems 
and Scotch stories, and the great author of 
the Waverley Novels brought genius to 
aid the infatuation. South of the Tweed 
as well as north, it became the orthodox 
belief that there was something extremely 
if inscrutably pathetic in saying “ na” for no, 
something exceedingly hearty, genial, and at 
the same time humorous in calling a man 
“mon,” and something particularly affectionate 
and wifely in calling a husband “jo.” And, 
strange to say, not even the imitations of 
Burns by the poets and of Scott by the 
novelists, nor all the eccentricities of 
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Christopher North, sufficed to weary the 
public. Thom, Ballantine, Maclagan, and 
others kept the fashion up for years among the 
poets; and with regard to the novelists, even so 
late as the year 1849, so essential was it that 
everything caustic, rugged, and original should 
be “ Doric,” that Charles Kingsley, who had 
less of the pawky Scot in him than any man of 
his time, was actually driven to turn a Cockney 
politician into a Scotchman for the sake of the 
indispensable “ mon’s ” and ‘‘na’s.” 

This whim died out (forthe Londoner's tongue, 
so far from having command over the double 7, 
is almost as incapable of the single 7 as his 
larynx is incapable of the 1), but every writer 
familiar with provincial English life sought to 
utilize the patos of his native locality for 
the production of a Doric of his own. As a 
natural consequence, every county had its 
champion bard, each one contending that his 
own Doric was the only true and original 
Doric—no barbaric dialect, but an “ indepen- 
dent tongue possessing a copiousness, melody, 
terseness, picturesqueness,” placing it not only 
above all the false Dorics, English and Scotch, 
but also above the Cockney Ionian itself. 
Each local philologist was perfectly satisfied 
that English, or, as he preferred to call it, 
Anglo-Saxon, was descended from the dialect 
of his own county. For instance, there was 
the philological bard of East Anglia. To 
him it seemed heresy to say that the cow- 
keeper's cry of “cup” was an ugly abbrevia- 
tion of “come up”; on the contrary, “ come 
up” was a weak expansion of the old Doric 
form of “cup.” ‘ K’ye thinder” was not the 


yokel’s lazy compression of “ look ye yonder,” 
but “look ye yonder” was a pedantic locu- 
tion (a piece of “book language,” as Mr. 
Barnes would say) which feebly echoed the 


Doric force of “ K’ye thinder.” The familiar 
query, “ Howstrew?” with which almost every 
statement of fact is met by the Norfolk rustic, 
was the original, splendid and undimmed, of 
“How is it true?” while the stereotyped 
reply to the query, ‘‘ Strewsgodsineven,’’ was 
the brilliant and epigrammatic form of the 
modern degradation “It’s as true as God’s 
in heaven.” in his rural walks the East 
Anglian bard meets with a girl driving cows. 
He interrogates her, pencil and paper in hand, 
for poetic purposes. She tells him as she 
curtseys that she is a “ galcobaw ” (a girl-cow- 
boy). In a few days our Doric literature is 
enriched with the now famous East Anglian 
idyl, ‘ The Galcobaw.’ 

It would be wrong to quarrel with all 
this. So long as Mr. Barnes and Mr. Edwin 
Waugh give us good poetry, it is, perhaps, 
legitimate for them to write it in the 
Dorsetshire or in the Lancashire dialect, if it 
so pleases them ; just as it is, perhaps, legiti- 
mate for the great “Saxon” philosopher to 
christen his disquisition on the ‘ Impenetra- 
bility of Matter’ the ‘ Unthoroughfaresome- 
ness of Stuff.’ But how far the use of patois 
is legitimate as an artistic device is a question 
that it would be interesting to discuss. If it 
is true that the artist is he who incarnates in 
concrete forms that which is elemental in 
nature and in man, then the less he relies 
for his etfects on that which is accidental, the 
more deserving is he of our faith. The humour 
of Mr. Tennyson’s ‘ Northern Farmer’ is so 
rich and so true that, apart from all that it 
may gain from the northern dialect, it is a 





splendid example of true dramatic humour. 
But where, as in the Sandy Mackaye of 
Charles Kingsley, and often in the characters 
of George Eliot, patois is used as an artistic 
device to give superficial pungency to the style, 
it is a makeshift, something like the cacography 
which forms so much of the contemporary 
humour of America. Whatever may be said 
of the local colour of the Dodsons and Tullivers 
and the yokels of the “ Rainbow” (and cer- 
tainly it is wonderful), the sparkling sayings of 
Mrs. Poyser have, if analyzed, no local colour 
at all: they are simply the epigrams which 
George Eliot sprinkles over her narrative, de- 
liberately turned into dialect for artistic pur- 
poses. No one will say that there is any very 
great originality or pungency in the following 
queries of Sandy Mackaye :— 

“Ts not the very idea of the classic tragedy 
defined to be man conquered by circumstance ? 
Cannot you see it there? And the very idea of 
the modern tragedy, man conquering circum- 
stance ?” 

Sandy, however, by the use ofa few “canna’s’ 
and “mon’s,” knows how to make them at 
once original, genial, pungent, and Doric :— 

“Ts no’ the verra idea of the classic tragedy 
defined to be mon conquered by circumstance ? 
Canna ye see it there? And the verra idea of 
the modern tragedy, mon conquering circum- 
stance ?” 

Even Mr. Barnes not unfrequently will write 
an entire poem devoid of any special Dorset 
colour, save what can be got out of caco- 
graphy. One of these is called ‘Sound o’ 
Water.’ It opens thus :— 

I born in town! oh no, my dawn 
Of life broke here beside this lawn ; 
Not where pent air doth roll along 
In darkness through the wall-bound throng, 
And never bring the cuckoo’s song, 
Nor sweets of blossoms in the hedge, 
Or bending rush, or shining sedge, 
Or sounds of flowing water. 
And this is how it is turned into Doric :— 
I born in town! oh no, my dawn 
O’ life broke here beside theiise lawn ; 
Not where pent air do roll along, 
In darkness drough the wall-bound drong, 
An’ never bring the goo-coo’s zong, 
Nor sweets o’ blossoms in the hedge, 
Or bendén rush, or sheentn zedge, 
Or sounds o’ flowén water. 

The use of patois is legitimate only when 
it is part and parcel of the local mode of 
thought, as the rhythm of the true lyrist is 
part and parcel of the feeling to which it gives 
voice. And that the finest idyllic poetry can 
be written without its aid is seen notably in 
such poems as ‘The Cripple,’ ‘The Blind 
Boy,’ and ‘ The Lily of the Valley’ of Dr. G. 
Hake. Not that we would depreciate the 
Dorset dialect. Though much of its speciality 
depends on pronunciation, it is perhaps the 
most interesting of all the English dialects to 
the philologists. There is, in truth, a deep 
reason for some of the most uncouth and 
apparently barbarous peculiarities of the 
Dorset dialect, as interesting to the metaphy- 
sician as to the philologist. For instance, if 
a man in a beer-house were to observe that a 
glass was standing dangerously near the edge 
of the table, he would say to the landlord, 
“Teiike en [him] up; he’ll be a-broke.” But if 
the glass had already fallen he would say of 
any one fragment lying on the floor, “ Teiike 
it up; it’ll cut zomebody.” And there is a 
“method” in this apparent “ madness,” for 
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there is all the difference in the world betwee, 
a beer-glass and a piece of glass: one ha 
personality, the other is but part of an jp. 
definite quantity. And there are many pecy. 
liarities of this kind. To compare it, a 
some do, with Scotch as a poetic dialect 
would, however, be as absurd as to cop. 
pare Mr. Barnes with Burns, as is almog 
always done. It might, indeed, be said tha 
there is no poet whom he so little resembles, 
Before everything else, Burns was an artist not 
only by instinct, but by poetic culture in the 
true sense of that word. Profound as is his 
philosophy of human life, noble as are his 
aspirations, and grand as are his ethics, he lets. 
no didactic plan interfere with his work as ay 
artist. No doubt he does often tag a moral to 
the end of a lyric, but then the moral is go 
fresh, it is so unhackneyed, so pathetic, and 
so humorous,—that is to say, it is g 
thoroughly the moral of Burns,—and it is — 
skilfully introduced, that the artistic vitality 
of the picture is never weakened by it. Mr. 
Barnes, on the contrary, would sacrifice almost 
everything, even his beloved realism, for his 
moral. ‘The Beiin Vield’ will serve as an 
example :— 

*T'wer where the zun did warm the lewth, 
An’ win’ did whiver in the sheiide, 

The sweet-air’d beiins were out in blooth, 
Down there ’ithin the elem gleiide ; 

A yollow-banded bee did come, 

An’ softly pitch, wi’ hushtn hum, 

Upon a beiin, an’ there did sip, 

Upon a swayén blossom’s lip : 

An’ there cried he, ‘‘ Aye, I can zee 
This blossom ’s all a-zent vor me.” 

This is a delicious piece of humorous realism 
lighted up by imagination such as Burns has 
never surpassed. The poet seems to enter 
the consciousness of the bee. But though 
humour may be didactic, the highest humour 
can never be so, and the next stanza causes 
a suspicion in the reader’s mind that the pic- 
ture of the bee in the bean blossom has, after 
all, been only painted ab extra, as an illustra- 
tion of the universal law of egotism running 
through all conscious life :— 

A-jilted up an’ down, astride 

Upon a lofty ho’se a-trot, 

The meister then come by wi’ pride, 

To zee the beiins that he ’d a-got; 

An’ as he zot upon his ho’se, 

The ho’se ageiin did snort an’ toss 

His high-ear’d head, an’ at the zight 

Ov all the blossom, black an’ white : 

‘‘Ah! ah!” thought he, the seiime’s the bee, 

“ Theiise beiins be all a-zent vor me.” 
And at least half the delight of the poem 
vanishes when the reader finds, in the con- 
cluding stanzas, that the bee and the horse 
have been painted and vivified as illustrations 
of the familiar doctrine of thankfulness, which 
in itself is a beautiful doctrine until it is 
worn down to a platitude :-— 

Zoo let the worold’s riches breed 

A strife o’ claims, wi’ weak and strong, 

Vor now what cause have I to he 

Who’s in the right, or in the wrong ; 

Since there do come drough yonder hatch, 

An’ bloom below the house’s thatch, 

The best o’ maidens, an’ do own 

That she is mine, an’ mine alwone : 

Zoo I can zee that love do gi’e 

The best ov all good gifts to me. 

Vor whose be all the crops an’ land 

A-won an’ lost, an’ bought, an’ zwold ? 

Or whose, a-roll’d vrom hand to hand, 

The highest money that’s a-twold ? 

Vrom man to man a passén on, 

Tis here to-day, to-morrow gone. 
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But there ’s a blesstn high above 
It all—a soul o’ stedvast love: 
Zoo let it vlee, if God do gi’e 
Sweet Jessie vor a gift to me. 

Mr. Barnes has revised some of the pieces 
in the three collections of his ‘Poems in 
the Dorset Dialect’ and added a few new 
ones. Acting apparently upon the sugges- 
tions of his admirers, who urged him to 
divest poems so full of freshness and origin- 
ality of the antiquarian air with which it was 
his whim to invest them, he has dropped the 
affectation of using the Saxon sign for the 
th, which at one time caused such delight to 
himself and such vexation to his readers, he 
has omitted altogether the philological dis- 
sertation, and has left his readers entirely to 
the glossary at the end of the volume. This 
unluckily is somewhat full where fulness is 
not needed, and somewhat meagre where 
meagreness may prove an obstacle to the 
reader. Under the head of “ Hajmeikén,” a 
detailed account is given of the process of 
haymaking, which is identical with that 
adopted in almost every part of England ; but 
the reader is left to puzzle himself over many 
an unmanageable idiom. 








The Turks in India: Critical Chapters on the 
Administration of that Country by the 
Chughtat Babar and his Descendants. By 
Henry George Keene. (Allen & Co.) 


THESE nine chapters are professedly written to 
take the place of a less detailed introduction 
to the ‘ Fall of the Moghul Empire,’ a volume 
published by the same author scarcely three 
years ago. If the form in which, and the title 
under which, they appear present something of 
novelty, the greater part of the subject-matter 
contained in them has little claim, on that score, 
toattention. It is still the old story of Babar, 
Sher Shah, Humaiyun, Akbar, Jahangir, Shah 
Jahan, Aurangzib, and less renowned suc- 
cessors, and while there is occasional variety of 
treatment no attempt is made at supplying a 
complete picture. Certain circumstances in a 
particular reign, certain qualities in a particular 
monarch, certain general historical facts—these 
are dwelt upon in a spirit of careful criticism, 
and justify, upon the whole, the description of 
the book upon the title-page. There is little, 
however, of the solid character of a distinct 
history about it, whether the volume is taken 
by itself or considered as part of the pre- 
ceding one. 

At no time, perhaps, have there been greater 
facilities for the preparation of a popular 
account of India, upon the model suggested in 
Macaulay’s ‘History of England,’ than at the 
present day. A flood of new light has been 
thrown upon the reigns of Mr. Keene's “Turks” 
by Sir Henry Elliot’s translations and their 
amplification by his indefatigable editor, 
Prof. Dowson; and the publication of the 
catalogues of Persian MS3. in the British 
Museum, the first volume of which we noticed 
the other day, would help the good cause 
still further, were any competent workman 
forthcoming to make it peculiarly his own. Yet 
ln spite of all that has hitherto been written on 
the characters of Eastern potentates, how little 
do we know of them individually compared 
with our own or continental sovereigns! Asa 
tule, they come to us in the stiff guise of pup- 
pets; and a lersian painting of an impossible 
Shah, or the Hindu limner’s crude conception 





of an Emperor of Delhi, is set before our eyes 
instead of lifelike representations of intelligible 
human beings by sympathetic artists. 

Estimating Babar on his own “Confessions,” 
Mr. Keene finds him to have been “a typical 
Turk, amiable, social, enduring, fond of all 
pleasures — fighting included—with scant 
sense of duty and neither taste nor talent 
for administration.” Granted that such a 
character is consistent with historical truth, 
we are not sure that its claim to illustrate a 
“type” is not weakened by the author’s 
subsequent assent to the statement that the 
Turks, ‘‘ partly from inveterate pride of race, 
and partly from avarice, . . . . are the worst 
governors in the world of subject races, look- 
ing upon every other being as created for their 
sole use and benefit.” Sher Shah, we are told, 
“in the first hour after sunrise, always per- 
formed his devotions, and immediately turned 
his attention to business, mustering his troops 
and conversing with his recruits. He then 
went over his accounts and gave audiences.” 
Breakfast, “always in the society of learned 
and pious men,” was followed by more busi- 
ness ; then came noonday prayer and reading 
the Koran, then business again, and so on; 
but vitality is wanting in the mechanical 
process. The judgment formed, on contempo- 
raneous evidence, of Humaiyun is that he was 
“‘a witty, voluptuous, opium-eating prince” ; 
an estimate agreeing, in some respects, with 
Erskine’s more elaborate description, but 
ignoring more than one of the failings which 
that historian attributes to his hero, Of 
Akbar we almost hanker after the imagina- 
tive sketch to be noted in Mr. Talboys 
Wheeler’s recently published volume, which 
Mr. Keene designates “bright but fanciful.” 
Accuracy is of course essential, yet brightness 
is a great help to the reader of an Eastern 
chronicle, and fancy might well be a profitable 
and welcome adjunct. But the chapter set 
apart for Akbar’s reign is devoted to the “ In- 
stitutes,” and not to any description of the 
sovereign’s personal attributes. It is other- 
wise with the chapter immediately following, 
entitled the ‘‘ Character of Jahangir.” Here 
we have a desultory disquisition of which the 
argument is that the Emperor was ‘‘an in- 
dolent toper, but not a bad fellow.” Mr. 
Keene deserves thanks for some interesting 
and curious data he has thrown together in 
support of his argument ; but notwithstanding 
what he says of Jahnégir’s good nature and 
humanity, and especially of his kind behaviour 
towards Englishmen, there seems no reason to 
doubt the soundness of the late lamented 
Prof. Blochmann’s judgment in drawing an 
unflattering picture of the fourth emperor 
of the house of Taimur. We reproduce an 
anecdote which our author has gathered, in 
illustration of these times, from the Indian 
reminiscences of the distinguished traveller 
and diplomatist, Sir Thomas Roe :— 


“ About ten at night the ambassador received 
a sudden summons after he had gone to bed: 
Jabiiogir sent to say that he had heard that Roe 
had a picture which had not been exhibited. The 
ambassador hastened to the presence, carrying with 
him the miniature, which was a portrait of a lady 
he had loved and lost. Jabiogir and his courtiers 
were drinking together when Roe entered, and on 
his producing the painting was asked by the 
Ewperor to give it him. Roe at first demurred, but 
ended by offering the desired gift, and a curious 
scene eusued, in which the two vied with each 





other in generosity. The Emperor asked in ad- 
miration if such a woman ever lived? ‘Yes,’ 
replied the ambassador, ‘only the picture does 
her no justice.’ ‘Well,’ said the Emperor, ‘since 
you have so freely given me this, I will take it in- 
side to the ladies and will have copies made. If, 
when you see them, you can pick out your own, 
you shall take it back.’ Roe said, ‘No; that he 
had given the gift freely, and hoped it would not 
be returned’; but Jahdngir stopped his protesta- 
tions by declaring that he loved him the better for 
loving the remembrance of his friend.” 

The story is pleasant, and the Emperor's 
conduct may well entitle him to the credit of 
self-denial and delicacy. But he would have 
been a barbarian indeed had he taken no 
account of the ambassador’s real feelings in 
the matter, so unmistakably evinced by hesi- 
tation, in the first instance, to part with the 
portrait at all. Mr. Keene makes, in any 
case, the most of the incident when he says: 
—“This is surely as charming an idyl and 
as pretty a vignette of Eastern and Western 
chivalry as was ever conceived in fiction.” 

As for Akbar the “Institutes,” and for 
Jahangir the personal character, so for Shah 
Jahan we find the ‘‘ Court” made the special 
feature of the reign selected for comment. 
Undoubtedly it was one of considerable pomp 
and magnificence ; and it should be borne in 
mind that the India of those days enjoyed a 
reputation for material wealth which it has 
long since ceased to sustain under British rule. 
The treasury, if we are to believe the accounts 
of travellers, then contained property of the 
value of 180,000,000/. sterling. The annual 
revenue flowing into it from land alone has 
been estimated at 27,000,000/. The peacock 
throne of the Great Mughal was valued by 
Tavernier at an amount equal to nearly six 
and a half millions. There are said to have 
been twelve thousand ladies in the Imperial 
seraglio. But the chapter on Shah Jahan has 
much matter of historical interest indepen- 
dently of startling figures and_ sensational 
statistics. It is followed by “India under 
Aurangzib,” two chapters under the alliterative 
but not very lively heading of “ Decay and 
Disintegration,” and a final chapter on the 
‘Campaign at Panipat.” All merit attention, 
only tbe whole volume is desultory to a fault. 
It is not that Mr. Keene has an unready pen ; 
but readiness of expression is insufficient to do 
full justice to research. He should seek to 
combine literary attractiveness with fluency. 
The illustrative map is useful and appro- 
priate. 








Public Addresses, By John Bright, M.P. 


Edited by J. E. Thorold Rogers. 

millan & Co.) 
Tue speeches of Mr. Bright have a greater 
literary value than those of any other orator 
of our time. They are finished in all their 
parts, resembling in this the masterpieces of 
the orators of Greece and Rome. So good 
are they as pieces of composition that they 
may almost be called studies in oratory. 
Such an appellation, however, would mis- 
represent their intent and their effect. They 
are emphatically practical, and fitted to per- 
suade or convince an audience to sanction and 
support a given proposition or policy. The 
earnestness of the orator is, in this case, the 
characteristic of his eloquence. The success 
of his other speeches in a printed form having 
equalled that with which they met on delivery, 
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the present volume is added to the two which 
were published eleven years ago. It contains 
those addresses which have been delivered 
during the recess, and which are reported in 
the newspapers under the heading of ‘ Extra- 
Parliamentary Utterances,” Though topics 
of the day have afforded a pretext for the 
addresses, yet they are chiefly historical reviews 
or biographical sketches, and they possess an 
interest for readers who might care little for 
purely political and party expositions. At no 
time is Mr. Bright’s attitude disguised or 
doubtful; but the reader of these addresses 
who has least sympathy with his politics will 
not fail to find in them much to inform and 
gratify him. 

Before criticizing the way in which this 


volume is edited, a few specimens may be given | 


to show the excellent reading which it contains 
and the kind of biographical details which 
are interspersed. At Birmingham, in 1864, 
Mr. Bright said that he “ was born just before 
the.termination of that monstrous and wicked 
war which was so long carried on with 
France.” At Rochdale, in 1877, he said :— 


“T was at school in this town when I was a 
very small boy. After leaving this town I was at 
no less than four of what were called very respect- 
able and sufficient boarding-schools in that day, 
but I never heard anything there, to my present 
recollection, about science, and very little about 
art. The last of the schools I was at was the one 
with regard to which I have most pleasant recol- 
lections, for it was situated in a very nice valley, 
and by the side of a very pleasant river, and 
studies were not forced upon us with undue harsh- 
ness, but we spent a good deal of time in birds’- 
nesting, and fishing in the river Hodder, chiefly 
for trout, and frequently during the summer 
months in bathing and swimming in one of the 
pools of that pleasant stream. I did not get much 
of what was called education. What I got was 
something—I had almost said far better, for I got, 
I believe, whatever store of good health I have 
had from that time to this.” 


Speaking at Birmingham in 1868, he 
remarks of his school education, ‘“ I am sorry 
to say I have nearly forgotten all I ever had.” 
Like the majority of men who have made a 
figure in the world, he acquired the most 
useful and lasting part of his knowledge after 
leaving school. The following reminiscence 
of his younger days was given at Rochdale in 
illustration of the changes wrought in tra- 
velling since railways were constructed :— 


“There are probably not many in this room who 
ever went to London in a stage-coach, but in 1832, 
the first time I went to London, I went outside a 
stage-coach called the Peveri!l of the Peak, and it 
started from Market Street, in Manchester, at 
eight o'clock in the evening—a four-horse coach, 
admirably managed and horsed—and we arrived 
in London at five o’clock the next afternoon. It 
happened to be the very night when the House of 
Lords were discussing the second reading of the 
great Reform Bill, and during the 14th of April— 
I think it was as we were travelling along the road 
—3ome passenger observed something coming 
towards us, but still in the distance, and we all 
looked with great interest. We saw horses gal- 
loping and carriages coming at a speed which 
would quickly have left behind our coach if they 
had been going the same way. By-and-by we 
found they were cbaises with four horses in each 
chaise, having two or three men inside, and they 
were throwing out placards from each window. 
These were express chaises coming from London, 
bringing the news to all the people of the country 
—for there were no telegraphs then—of the 
glorious triumph of popular principles even in the 
House of Lords, I do not know how long it sat 





| out of harmony with his audience. 





former within his reach. 


the previous nights, but it was not till seven in the 
morning that the House divided, and the second 
reading of the great measure was carried by a ma- 
jority of nine votes. It has always been to mea 
pleasure to think of the excitement this incident 
caused among us coach passengers when we found 
what was the business and the message of those 
gentlemen in theexpresses. Then, I say, we were 
twenty-four hours in going to London. Now, if you 
go from Manchester to London you are five hours 
on the journey. We paid for our place on the coach 
31. 10s., I think ; now we go by first class for 25s. 
When [ left, the rain was pouring down, and I was 
outside the coach, and the rain poured down for 
hours ; whereas now we all go under cover and as 
comfortably as if we were sitting in our own 
houses.” 

We have quoted the foregoing passage, not 
for its biographic interest only, though that is 
great, but also because it exemplifies the 
genuineness of Mr. Bright’s oratorical talent. 
A rhetorician would never speak in this familiar 
style. Not to mention the names of living 
men, we may ask any one to imagine how 
two of Mr. Bright’s rhetorical contem- 
poraries, Lord Macaulay and Lord Lytton, 
would have treated such an _ incident. 
They might have expressed their experi- 
ence in more sonorous sentences, but would 
they have produced an equally vivid pic- 
ture? Indeed, the main distinction be- 
tween the rhetorician and the orator is that 
the former is always on stilts, and that the 
latter adapts his treatment to his topic. The 
perorations of Mr. Bright are as polished and 
telling as can be desired from the purely 
rhetorical point of view. If he always spoke 
as he does in his perorations, he would be 
nothing more than an accomplished rhetorician. 
The mere rhetorician is always perorating. It 
has been remarked of Mr. Bright, as of other 
great orators, that his letters are far inferior 
in composition to his speeches. Wilkes said 
that Chatham was the greatest orator and 
the worst letter-writer of his age. Burke, on 
the other hand, who was excelled by no man 
of his age as a writer, could not dominate the 
House of Commons like Pitt and Fox. His 
speeches were too much like essays ; he was 
If, when 
penning a letter, Mr. Bright adopted the more 
familiar style of certain parts of his speeches, 
he would succeed better than he does. Unfor- 
tunately for his fame as a letter-writer, his 


| style when he uses the pen resembles that of 


the most rhetorical passages which he ad- 
dresses to an audience. 

The striking way in which Mr. Bright em- 
bodies his thoughts in speech, coupled with the 
earnestness with which lhe expresses his 
opinions, fully entitles him to the popularity 
which he enjoys. Still, if a fastidious critic 
were to examine his speeches with care, 
he would find many minor points which 
cannot be praised. Very often, for instance, 
Mr. Bright uses particular words in a manner 
which is open to objection. His favourite 
mode of evincing distaste for a person or policy 
is to style the one or the other “ wicked.” 
He is rather too fond, also, of using the 
word “honest,” when another word would 
be more appropriate. A certain history 
he calls “‘a book honestly written.” He 
holds that a good deal might “honestly” be 
said in Lord Salisbury’s favour. ‘“ Every 
honest man who wants an honest Government ” 
ought, he thinks, to have the Financial Re- 
He says that, when 





nee 
the Queen ascended the throne, there wag lesg 
“honest and true loyalty than now.” 
men speak, they should 
“honestly believe, and can affirm.” Napolem 
III. was “ most honest and very intelligen” 
on the question of commercial  treatig 
“ Whenever honest counsel is solicited we ong}; 
to give honest counsel” about Constantino 
“ ]f it were possible to write honestly the his 
tory of the Irish Church ” as a political ingtj. 
tution, a particular conclusion would be arrive 
at. This frequent introduction of certain word; 
in places where other words would be mor 
idiomatic is one of the blemishes in thes 
addresses when considered as literary produ. 
tions. Notwithstanding their blemishes, th 
addresses would better deserve to be read with 
care if they had been edited with greater pains 
and intelligence. Mr. Thorold Rogers writes 
in the preface that the preceding volumes of 
Mr. Bright’s speeches have become “ a house. 
hold book” among the working classes. His 
knowledge of this ought to have stimulate 
him to do his best to render the present 
volume free from blunders which might mis 
lead uninstructed readers. He ought to hare 
verified the quotations and corrected sentences 
in the text which were obviously faulty, He 
ought to have added a foot-note, wherever 
necessary to explain or rectify a statement in 
the text. He has done none of these thing, 
The consequence is that the working men who 
read this volume will be frequently perplexed 
or misled. For instance, in a speech at Roch 
dale in 1867, Mr. Bright quotes what “the 
poet in the ‘ Rejected Addresses’ says.” We 
give the quotation as here printed, and th 
lines as written by Horace Smith :— 


** ORIGINAL,” 

So, when Log's-meat re-echoes 
through the streets, 

Rush sympathetic dogs from 
their retreats, 

Beam with bright blaze thei 
supplicuting eyes, 

Sink their hind legs, ascen 
their joyful cries ; 

Each, wild with hope, and 
maddening to prevail, 

Points the pleased ear, and 
wags the exoectant tail. 


QUOTATION. 
So when *‘ Dog’s Meat!” re- 
echoes through the street, 
Rush sympathetic dogs from 
their retreat, 

Beem with bright blaze their 
supplicating eyes, 

Sink their hind legs, ascend 
their joyful cries. 

Then, wild with hope, or mad- 
dening to prevail, 

Poiuts the quick ear and wags 
the expectant tail. 


Another quotation ought to have been ver- 
fied and corrected by the editor. It relates 
to Sir William Berkeley, twice misspelt “ Bar- 
clay,” and his remarks about education. The 
passage is taken from Mr. Bancroft’s ‘ History 
of the United States,’ and, though the changes 
are mainly in punctuation, they ought not to 
have been suffered to appear in this volume:— 
Mr. Bancrort's ‘ BIstory. 

“The ministers should pray 
oftener and preach less. Bui, 
I thank God, there are no free 
schools nor printing; and ! 
hope we shall not have, these 
hundred years; for learning 
has brought disobedience and 
heresy and sects into the world, 
and printing basdivulgedthem, 
aud libels against the bes 


QUOTATION, 

“The ministers should pray 
oftener and preach less, but 
I thank God there are no free 
schools nor printing - presses, 
and I hope we shall not have 
these hundred years, for learn- 
ing has brought disobedience 
and heresy and sects into the 
world, and printing has di- 
vuiged them and libels against 
the best Government. God keep Government. God keep us frow 
us from both.” both.” 


A reference to Atlantic navigation contains 
an inaccuracy which a careful editor would 
have corrected in a note. It is said that the 
Atlantic was crossed by a steam vessel for the 
first time in 1838. This was the third time 
when a steamer crossed the Atlantic, though 
it was the first on which a steamer had st 
from this side. A few notes on changes that 
have occurred since the speeches were delivered 
would have been invaluable. Speaking in 1877, 
Mr. Bright regretted that the Education At 
did not extend to the country and rural dis 
tricts. The editor might have mentioned 2 
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a note that this restriction has since been 
removed. Mr. Thorold Rogers must be per- 
gopally aware that a man who has entered into 
holy orders can now become a layman again. 
Speaking in 1868, Mr. Bright called entering 
into holy orders a thing which when once 
done could not, he believed, be undone in this 
country. The editor leaves the reader to 
suppose that what was the law when these 
words were uttered is the law still. Many 
other omissions on the editor’s part might be 
pointed out. If Mr. Rogers had edited the 
orations of Demosthenes or Cicero, we feel 
sure that he would have done justice to them 
in the minutest particulars, and we do not 
understand why he should have exhibited less 
faithfulness and zeal in editing the addresses 
of an English classic. It is a pity that the 
editor's negligence should have lessened the 
usefulness and value of a volume containing 
some of Mr. Bright’s masterpieces. 








Etymologisches Worterbuch der Turko-Tatar- 
ischen Sprachen. Von Hermann Vambéry. 
(Leipzig, Brockhaus.) 

Tue Turko-Tatar languages are spoken over 

a region which extends through one hundred 

degrees of longitude, from the Adriatic to the 

Lena, from Kasan to the frontiers of Thibet. 

Three or four only of these languages can 

be said to have any claim to literary culture, 

but we possess respectable grammars or 
vocabularies of about a dozen. The most 


cultivated and best known is the Osmanli of 
Constantinople, but this language is unfor- 
tunately much corrupted with Arabic and 


Persian words and constructions. This is also 
to some extent the case with the Tshagatai or 
Usbek, which is the language of the ruling 
classes in the khanates of Khokan, Khiva, 
and Bokhara, and with the Kasan Tatar, 
which is spoken by descendants of the Tatar 
hordes which overran Russia in the fifteenth 
century. The Uigur of Chinese Tatary ex- 
hibits a pure and archaic form of Turkic 
speech, and possesses an alphabet of Syriac 
origin, which was introduced by Nestorian 
missionaries in the eighth century. Of the 
uncultured languages the most important for 
philological purposes is the speech of the 
Yakuts, a secluded tribe who, at some unknown 
period, migrated from the neighbourhood of 
lake Baikal to the mouth of the Lena. 
Other important Turkic languages are the 
Turkoman, which is spoken by the Nomads 
of the Khanates; the Koibal and Karagass 
of the Upper Yenissei, the Azerbaizan of 
North-Western Persia, and the Tshuvash, a 
Turkic language, with many Ugric features, 
which is spoken on the Middle Volga in the 
Government of Kasan. There is probably 
no group of languages of equal importance 
and geographical extent in which the dialectic 
Variations are so small. It has been said that 
4 Yakut from the shores of the Arctic Ocean 
might almost make himself understood by. an 
Osmanli from the Bosphorus. 

The comparative philology of this great 
group of languages has hitherto received but 
& moderate amount of attention. If we pass 
over the great work of Adelung, which appeared 
mm 1806, it may be said that the ground was 
first really broken by Klaproth, in the Asia 
Polyglotta, which was published in 1823. 
This work, though inexact and now out of 





date, must ever remain a monument of the 
learning and genius of its author. The true 
pioneer in the more scientific treatment of 
the comparative philology of the Altaic lan- 
guages is the veteran W. Schott, who from 
1836 to 1875 has published an uninterrupted 
series of works distinguished by prodigious 
erudition and great acuteness. In 1869 
Budagow put forth a useful comparative 
vocabulary of the Turko-Tatar languages of 
Central Asia, a work which has been freely 
laid under contribution by Prof. Vambéry. 
Of a higher order of merit is the still incom- 
plete work of Budenz, who has followed the 
steps of Schott in the scientific discussion of 
the relationships between the Finnic, Ugric, 
and Turkic families of speech. Among works 
of equal excellence, but of more limited scope, 
the first place must be assigned to Bihtlingk’s 
unapproachable and monumental monograph 
on the language of the Yakuts, and the second 
to Castrén’s admirable treatise on the Koibal 
and Karagass. In addition to numerous works 
on the Osmanli, we have Prof. Vambéry’s 
book on the Tshagatai, Kasem-Beg’s on Kasan 
Tatar, and sundry less important monographs 
and missionary vocabularies. 

Prof. Vambéry now comes forward with his 
Etymological Dictionary of the Turko-Tatar 
Languages to gather into one the labours of 
his predecessors, It is needless to say that 
any book by a philologist of such standing 
and repute, and treating, moreover, of his 
own special subject, must command the atten- 
tion not only of Turkic scholars, but of all 
students of comparative philology. Yet this 
long-expected book is somewhat disappoint- 
ing. It cannot rank, as we had hoped, with 
those great works of Fick, Curtius, Donner, 
and Budenz with which, by its title, it seems 
to challenge a comparison. 

Prof. Vambéry’s treatment of his subject is 
too curt. The work is a large pamphlet rather 
than a comprehensive and standard book. Ten 
only of the Turkic languages are dealt with, 
and the discussion of the entire vocabulary of 
these ten languages is comprised in 215 loosely 
printed octavo pages—a smaller space than 
was devoted by Bohtlingk to the vocabulary 
of a single semi-savage tribe. The book bears 
obvious marks of haste. There are many 
important omissions and some serious mis- 
takes. Prof. Vambéry arranges the voca- 
bulary of the Turkic languages under 233 
predicative roots, but the value of the book 
would have been much increased if he had 
also enumerated the formatives or demonstra- 
tive roots which play such an important 
part in agglutinative languages. He has 
also omitted to give an account of the 
system of transcription which he has adopted, 
with the single exception that he states in a 
foot-note that he invariably uses a dotted / to 
denote Castrén’s « and Bohtlingk’s y. The 
accuracy of this statement may be measured 
by the fact that the letter x is not employed 
at allin Béhtlingk’s elaborate system of tran- 
scription. Prof. Vambéry ought to have given 
in a table the exact phonetic values of the 
alphabetic symbols which he uses, side by side 
with their equivalents in the notations adopted 
by Béhtlingk, Castrén, Redhouse, and Schott, 
together with the corresponding Arabic, Rus- 
sian, Mongolian, and Uigur letters. Another 
serious fault is the absence of a table of 
contents, and of the ample index with which 





such a work should have been supplied. The 
bare and meagre list of Osmanli and Tshagatai 
words, which does duty for an index, cannot 
be accepted as satisfactory. 

While the sins of omission which we have 
enumerated interfere seriously with the useful- 
ness of the book, the sins of commission, of 
which we have now to speak, detract consider- 
ably from its value. The etymological portion 
of the work is not altogether trustworthy, and 
seems hardly to be regarded by Prof. Vambéry 
himself as more than tentative. Asan instance 
of the hasty way in which words are assigned 
to all sorts of roots, possible or impossible, we 
find on p. 77 the word ‘amtsi, a “whip,” 
referred to the root kap, to “cover”; while 
on p. 92 we are told that it comes from the 
root kom, to “move.” 

It is not difficult to point out the source 
of many of the doubtful etymologies which 
the book contains. Prof. Vambéry’s range 
of induction is too narrow. No one, in 
these days, would attempt to determine the 
ultimate forms and relations of Greek 
and Latin roots without reference to Sans- 
krit, Lithuanian, Gothic, and Keltic. It is 
quite as impossible to arrive at the true ety- 
mologies of many Turkic words without com- 
parison with the corresponding words in the 
Finnic, Ugric, and Mongolic languages. In 
his preface Prof. Vambéry professes himself 
to be fully alive to the importance of this wider 
induction, but in one instance only (No. 99) 
does he refer in the body of the book to any 
Finnic words. If he had systematically given 
cross references to Budenz and Donner, which 
could have been done with no great trouble, 
he would have added immensely to the value 
of the book for philological purposes, and 
would have avoided several very question- 
able etymologies. An instance or two will 
make this clear. On p. 67, Prof. Vambéry 
refers the word ;alk-mak, to “stand up,” to 
the root kal, to “heap up,” as if the primary 
idea of standing up were obtained from thecom- 
plex notion of heaping oneself up. A refer- 
ence to the cognate languages disposes at once 
of this most improbable etymology, and shows 
that to “stand up” is simply to “ get on one’s 
feet.” The “foot” is denoted by jalka in 
Finnish, by ta/gan and algan in Tungus, and 
by ‘iil in Mongol. We also find ‘als, the 
real root of /al/-mak, in the Turkic words 
altam, a “step,” and atak or ajak, the “ foot.” 
Prof, Vambéry assigns these three words to 
an imaginary root at, failing to see that the 
Z in altam must be radical, and that it has 
disappeared from the other two words, while 
all three must have lost the initial 4, which 
has been preserved in kalk.mak and kalgan 

One other instance, out of a large number 
which we had marked, must suffice. A Finnic 
j commonly corresponds to a Turkic s, as in 
juru, “speech,” and sor-mak, to ‘‘accost.” 
Bearing this rule in mind, we see that the 
Finnic jok-sen, to “run,” must correspond to 
the Turkic sei-mek, to “spring.” Hence we 
discover the unmistakable etymology of the 
Finnie joke, a “river,” and the Turkic sus, 
sub, su, “water” and “river.” Prof. Vam- 
béry misses altogether the obvious explanation 
of the Turkic sw ; he gives sw instead of suk 
as the primitive form, and apparently takes 
“glistening” instead of “running” as the 
ultimate meaning of the word sw, ‘“ water.” 

Prof. Vambéry contends that the cognate 
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languages are beyond the scope of his book, 
and can be excluded from consideration. 
Even if this plea could be allowed, it would 
be easy to show that his volume, regarded 
only as an etymological dictionary of the 
Turkic languages, is far from being exhaustive 
or complete. The want of a sufficient index 
makes it difficult to assert the absence of any 
particular word without turning over the whole 
volume, but after a tolerably careful search we 
have failed to find many leading Turkic words. 
Thus, of the numerals, which are so important 
in comparative glottology, two only seem to 
be given, and in both cases the etymology is 
missed, This is the less excusable as Schott 
has devoted to the subject of the numerals the 
whole of one treatise and a portion of another. 

As another instance of omission, we may 
take a familiar word, which involves a curious 
bit of prehistoric history. Visitors to Con- 
stantinople have probably often wondered how 
it could have come to pass that the Aajak, the 
skin-covered canoe of the Eskimo, should bear 
the same name as the fajik (caique), the little 
skiff which skims over the waters of the Bos- 
phorus. Now in the Tshagatai of Khiva we find 
the word ‘ajuk means a “ship,” and the Yakuts, 


when they migrated from Central Asia to the | 


shores of the Arctic Ocean, took the word 
with them, as we find that in their language 
kajik denotes a “keeled boat.” It is plain, 
therefore, that the word dates from a period 
anterior to the separation of the Yakut and 
Seljuk stems. A still higher antiquity is 


shown by the presence of the word in the 
Finnic languages. A “boat” is haksi in Finn, 


hakse in Lapp, kuoig in Livonian, and hajo 
(stem ajay) in Magyar. It is obvious that 
the Eskimo must have obtained the canoe 
from their neighbours the Yakuts, while the 
Russians got their kajuk from the Tatars, and 
the Swedes got their hakks from the Finns, The 
Spanish word cayuco is more difficult to trace, 
but it may perhaps have come direct from 
Stamboul. The most probable etymology 
seeins to indicate that the /aj2/: was originally 
a canoe of “ birch bark,” and came from the 
region near Lake Baikal. 

In other instances also the Au/turwirter of 
the Eskimo seem to have been loan words 
from the Finno-Turkic languages. Thus the 
Eskimo sabi, a “‘smith,” is the Finn seppa, 
a “smith,” which is connected with the 
Samoyed sapan, the Mongol soli, and the 
Tshuvash sap, which mean to “smite.” The 
Eskimo iajak came, we have seen, from the 
Yakuts, but their larger open boat, the wmiak, 
seems to have come from Finns or Lapps, su7 or 
wom meaning “ birch bark,” and sozm an “ open 
boat” in Finnic languages. It may be noted, 
by the way, that the English yal and jol/y- 
boat are probably to be referred to the Turkic 
root jol, to ‘‘ go,” to “ pass,” which we find in 
the Russ ja/, the Finnic jaala, the Lapp jul/e, 
the Tshagatai w/-ak, and the Karagass sqa/, all 


of which words denote a “boat,” originally a | 


“ferry boat” for passing rivers. 

When Prof. Vambéry wanders away from 
his own subject into the field of Aryan philo- 
logy it is manifest that he is far from being 
a trustworthy guide. To support a doubtful 
derivation of the Turkic an, to “ know,” from 
tang, “ light,” he volunteers the statement that 
the Gernan wissen, to “know,” is related to 
weiss, “white.” He ought to have been 
aware that the root of wissen is vid, to “ see,” 


while the root of weiss is gv, to “ burn.” 
Comparing the English words wit and white, 
we see that the A of white is radical, and 
represents the «x of xaiw, Prof. Vambéry’s 
Aryan analogy fails, therefore, altogether to 
support his conjectural etymology. If we 
might venture a guess we should say that in 
Turkic as in Finnic the root meaning to 
“know ” comes from a root meaning to “ say,” 
and ultimately'from a root meaning “ mouth” 
or * tongue.” 

We greatly regret that we have not been 
able to speak in terms of unreserved praise 
of a work so much needed and so anxiously 
expected, and which, in spite of all its faults, 
is a really valuable book, which must long 
remain the standard work on the subject of 
which it treats. Prof. Vambéry’s labour will 
not, however, have been thrown away if some 
competent scholar, starting from the materials 
collected by Vimbéry, Donner, and Budenz, 
shall be induced to undertake the now possible 
work of doing for the whole of the Ural-Altaic 
languages that which Fick has so admirably 
accomplished for Aryan speech. 











| Memoirs of Henry Compton. 
Charles and Edward Compton. 
Brothers.) 


In Charles Mackenzie, afterwards known as 
Henry Compton, the stage lost one of the few 
comedians of highest mark it has known during 
recent years. Narrow in range and wanting 
in variety, his art, so far as it extended, was 
perfect, and his special gifts enabled him to 
present to the life characters of the Shak- 
spearean drama of which no exponent is now 
left. The secret of his most successful per- 
formances seems to have consisted in a certain 
stolidity of bearing relieved by a self-com- 
placency which had the exhilarating and con- 
tagious influence of mirth. Slightly to alter 
Falstaff's description of himself, Compton was 
“ not only complacent himself, but the cause of 
complacency in others.” It was impossible to 
resist the ineffable contentment of his Dog- 
berry, Touchstone, Launcelot Gobbo, and First 
Gravedigger. Over his own folly he smacked 
his lips with the enjoyment of a connoisseur 
sipping his “’20” port. Pragmatical, hard, 
and aggressively self-assertive, Dogberry with 
| him became, through his transcendent conceit, 
humorous and almost pathetic. A sense that 
Church and state, religion and morals, all that 
is reverend and commendable, was assailed 
when his authority was disputed was con- 
veyed in his delivery of the well-known 
speech, “ Write me down an ass.” In its 
dryness and in its “nutty flavour” the 
wine of his acting resembled that of Mr. 
Phelps; it had, however, a certain quality 
that recalls that of M. Got. It is on 
one side only of the varied talents of two 
eminent comedians Compton approached them, 
and what was to him almost his entire pos- 
session was in their case but a portion of a 
rich endowment. 

The life of Compton now presented by his 
sons preserves memorials which might other- 
wise be lost. It satisfies public curiosity con- 
cerning a man of mark, and contains materials 
which, duly compressed, will form a short 
biography worthy of being added to the col- 
lection of lives of actors. If, on the one hand, 
its padding is wholly void of value, and its 
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critical verdicts are of necessity influenced 


personal affection, the record it supplies jy 
novel and not without interest. 

Those who knew Compton in his later lif, 
a practical, unobtrusive father of a family, g 
type of virtues usually considered Lourgesis 
shunning observation, and caring little for the 
kind of society actors ordinarily affect, fing, 
difficulty in recognizing him in the wild ang 
adventurous lad, so unmanageable in his early 
life and with so distinct a vocation for the 
stage. 

Compton was born, according to his presen} 
biographers, at Huntingdon, on the 22nd of 
March, 1805. Curious proof of the anxiety 
of actors to preserve a reputation for youth is 
afforded in the fact that the biography in the 
seventh edition of ‘ Men of the Time,’ assum. 
ably supplied by himself, gives 1818 as the 
year of his birth. With this solitary date, 
1805, we have to be contented until we reach 
1826, the year in which Compton’s career as 
a strolling actor commenced. The early por. 
tion of the interval was assumably spent in 
Huntingdon in the receipt of education; a 
later portion, how long we know uot, was 
passed by the lad in the service of his maternal 
uncle, who was established as a ‘* Westem 
cloth merchant” in Aldermanbury, London. 
From the first Compton seems to have been 
“ordained his father’s soul to cross.” The 
relative with whom he lived shared the pr. 
judice against theatres which half a century 
ago, thanks to the surviving influence of 
Puritanism, animated the majority of the 
English middle classes, Struck, however, 
by the remarkable popularity of Liston, he 
relaxed for once the severity of system, and 
took the lad to see‘ Paul Pry.’ From this 
moment the future of the young Mackenzie 
was settled. Three times he ran away from 
his employment: twice he was brought back 
and reinstated in office; the third time he 
was allowed to shape his own destiny, and 
that destiny was the stage. 

Years afterwards, when success had crowned 
his efforts, and position in his profession aad 
a respectable income were his, his uncle was 
wont to attribute his “fall” to the solitary 
visit to the theatre, and to declare, “ Ah! I 
often reproached myself with having taken the 
lad to that place. It led him off in the wrong 
direction. It turned his head, poor boy.” 
Compton’s first guasz-dramatic attempt appears 
to have consisted in giving before his friends 
a species of entertainment similar to those 
originated by the elder Mathews. In this his 
admiration for Liston is apparent, one of the 
characters introduced being called Mrs. Paulina 
Pry. 

Through a dramatic agent of the time 
young Compton obtained an engagement to 
play at Lewes, where he appeared in “ respon 
sible parts and walking gentlemen.” His life 
from this point is that of the country actor, 
full of incident and adventure of a kind with 
which the world is now so familiar through 
theatrical memoirs there is no need to dwell 
upon it. Now, with a few shillings in his 
pocket, trudging a hundred miles to keep 
a pitiful engagement, and arriving too late; 
now stranded in a country town, with salary 
unpaid and person practically in pawn, the 
young actor continued by hook or by crook 
to keep his head above water until, in 1836, 
we find him in high favour at Leeds, where 
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, number of his admirers, headed by Mr. 
George Bichoff (? Bischoff), presented him 
with a snuff-box. His engagement on the 
Vorthern circuit, one of the best in which 
a young actor could practise, fitted him for 
success in London, and on the 2(th of July, 
1837 (it is the 24th according to some author- 
ities), he appeared at the English Opera-house 
(Lyceum Theatre) as Robin in ‘The Water- 
man,’ and Paul Shack in ‘ Master's Rival.’ 

From this moment until, in his later years, 
he departed for Manchester, his life was 
before the London public, and there is little 
to chronicle concerning it. There are singu- 
larly few anecdotes of real interest in the 
volume, @ very unnecessarily large portion of 
which is taken up by letters of purely domestic 
interest, and by an exposition of Compton’s 
literary verdicts, which are wholly without 
value. His jckes are not brilliant. It is true, 
however, as is said of him by Mr. Byron in 
the volume, that ‘“‘he had a remarkable knack 
of saying things that were not especially funny 
in themselves in a way that made them appear 
remarkably so.” This knack was equally notice- 
able in private life and on the stage. The 
supreme gravity with which he made an 
inquiry left the questioned constantly in 
doubt whether he was the victim of banter. 
Yo strong was this habit of mock gravity 
some of those intimate with him were accus- 
tomed to wait on their guard and see whether 
acomic or a serious turn was to be given to 
the conversation he commenced. The par- 
ticulars at the close of the volume supplied 
by Messrs. Blanchard, Burnand, Byron, and 
Tom Taylor, and by Compton’s fellow actors 
have interest, but cast no special light upon 
his character or abilities. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
Cousins. By L. B. Walford. 3 vols. (Black- 
wood & Sons.) 
Lynton Abbott's Children. 3 vols. (S. Tinsley 
& Co.) 
The Swintons of Wandale. By J. Crawford 
Scott. 3vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
His Wife. By Mrs. C. J. Newby. 3 vols. 
(S. Tinsley & Co.) 
The King of Bath. 
2 vols. (Skeet.) 
‘Covstns’ is a good novel. Were it not 
for the improbability of the main incident, it 
would deserve some higher praise; but that 
any man in love, however wanting in decision 
aud however honourable, should first make 
such a mistake as to write a letter which is 
capable of being interpreted as an offer of 
marriage to the wrong person, and then abide 
by the error so produced, although passion- 
ately attached to the right one, is more than 
the most credulous of Mr. Mudie’s subscribers 
will believe. However, if any one could 
0 act, it is fair to say it would be Col. 
Lutteridge, a man of keen sensitiveness when 
touched, yet somewhat slow of action and 
apprehension, Just the man not really suited 
for the army, as our author points out, though 
commanding by his honesty and amiability 
the affections and the good wishes of his 
friends, ‘ Omnium consensu capax imperii, nisi 
lmperasset,” is the epitaph over many a fair 
reputation like Lutteridge’s. On his return 
from India, a trifle weary and disappointed, to 
seek the repose of his country house and large 


By Mrs. Hibbert Ware. 


estate, the neighbourhood of his three charm- 
ing cousins, especially that of Hetty the 
youngest, gives him by degrees hardly per- 
ceptible to himself a new interest in life, and 
the progress of his hopes forms the basis of 
the tale. It is strictly a story of character, 
and in that point of view is a success. Hetty 
herself is extremely pleasant, girlish without a 
shade of pettiness, and growing into her rather 
elderly lover’s affections in the most delight- 
fully unconscious way. Agatha is well drawn 
too—the correct and rather cold eldest sister, 
who is thought by every one to be the lady 
intended in Col. Lutteridge’s letter. Con- 
stance, the widowed sister-in-law, is an 
amusing schemer. Excellent too are Sir John 
Manners, the father, and Bertie, Hetty’s elder 
brother; but Jem Manners, the younger, “the 
best, the nicest, and the—worth a dozen 
Berties,” as his sister says,—‘‘So natural, and 
foolish, and shabby, and happy,” says Mrs. 
Constance, “ that he is not the least one’s ideal 
of a religious youth,”—is perhaps the best 
sketch of the whole gallery. It was a pity to 
kill him in the railway accident, which, though 
excellently described, is but a clumsy method 
of righting an unnecessary complication. 

Seldom have we read a more lugubrious tale 
than the history of Lynton Abbott and his 
extraordinary family. The autobiographer, 
Henrietta or Harry, is brought up as a boy, or 
rather a medical student, till, much against her 
will, she is dragged off by a strong-minded 
aunt from the wild life in the country to the 
social conventionalities of a cathedral town. 
The reader certainly learns to sympathize with 
poor Harry in her misfortunes, and the passages 
describing this forcible transplantation are the 
best in the book. But soon a villain appears 
upon the scene, surely the most repulsive that 
ever figured in a domestic novel. Marshall 
Abbott, her brother, is at the Deanery, her 
aunt’s home. He is a morose and gloomy 
youth, also devoted to surgical study ; and 
almost on the first occasion of meeting his 
little sister, who penetrates into his vivisecting 
room, he murders her dog under circumstances 
of special barbarity. When he appears on 
the scene in the second volume, he has 
developed into a high-church “ priest,” and 
added hypocrisy to his other vices. He 
torments his wife to death, and we are not 
surprised when we find him murder his elder 
brother. The deeds of this malicious scoundrel 
so completely overshadow the book that minor 
matters, like the treachery of Helen Manseargh 
and the relations of the heroine with Brown the 
land steward, fail to interest us. Indeed, they 
are not of very thrilling import. There is a 
good deal of odd grammaremployed ; ‘querying 

myself,” “of they,” and the strange epithet 
‘* vitrolly” are random specimens. 

Mr. Scott’s novel is equivalent to a com- 
bination of three romances, which might have 
been styled ‘ Mabel’s Love Story,’ ‘ Kenneth’s 
Luck,’ and ‘ How to Win the Betrothed of a 
Baronet.’ Indeed, it is worth while for writers 
of fiction to consider the advantages of adopt- 
ing from three to a dozen alternative legends 
on their title-pages—a device which would 





doubtless be appreciated by such readers as 
_ like to know beforehand what they may expect 
in a three-volume novel. The titles suggested 
| above tell the general purport of Mr. Scott's 
| story; but we are far from saying that the 
| details of the narrative are not thoroughly 





interesting. Mabel’s romance is prettily told, 
and Kenneth is a young man who quite de- 
serves his luck. The baronet, no doubt, is 
treated shabbily ; but he behaves well under 
the circumstances, and makes a good foil for 
his uncouth and successful rival. Mr. Scott 
writes easily, though he is apt to ride rough- 
shod over such ticklish ground as the com- 
pound conjunctions, and even the punctuation 
marks, ‘The Swintons of Wandale’ is more 
than a readable story. 

“His wife” marries him under strange cir- 
cumstances. She is rather well described, 
and the story is an improvement on Mrs, 
Newby’s previous efforts. Carter Leigh, the 
villain, however, is an improbable sort of 
scoundrel. 

‘The King of Bath’ professes to be a story 
of “life at a Spa in the eighteenth century,’ 
or, as a third title puts it, “a picture of the 
life and times of Beau Nash.” Mrs, Ware is 
somewhat too ambitious in attempting to depict 
the life and times of a celebrated man within 
the compass of a couple of thin volumes ; and, 
besides, Beau Nash and the other M.C.s of 
our forefathers have been too often written 
about of late to justify any but the most skilful 
artist in taking up the subject. The story is 
fair, but the writer is almost out of her depth 
in telling it. The archaism is not complete, 
and the illusion which is attempted con- 
sequently fails. It may be conceded to Mrs. 
Ware that she has bestowed pains on her 
work, and that she occasionally succeeds in 
interpreting the eighteenth century to the 
nineteenth ; but these things can scarcely be 
said of her narrative as a whole. 








A Concise Treatise on Private International 
Jurisprudence, based on the Decisions of the 
English Courts. By John Alderson Foote. 
(Stevens & Haynes.) 

Foreign Judgments, their Effect in the English 
Courts. By Francis Taylor Pigott, M.A. 
(Stevens & Sons.) 


Since the publication, some twenty years ago, 
of Mr. Westlake’s treatise, Mr. Foote’s book 
is, in our opinion, the best work on private 
international law which has appeared in the 
English language. During that period the 
branch of law just named (which may be 
described as that body of law which regulates 
the application of two conflicting laws of 
different territories to the decision of cases) 
has been greatly extended ; and recent deci- 
sions of the English courts-have thrown much 
light upon many points before surrounded 
with doubt, and have rendered certain many 
propositions which a few years ago were mere 
matters of opinion. Mr. Foote’s book does 
not purport to be a complete treatise on private 
international law. It cannot, therefore, ever 
become a substitute for the large work of Mr. 
Justice Story, the ‘Conflict of Laws,’ or even 
for Mr. Westlake’s work. We cannot de 
better than state in Mr. Foote’s own words 
the nature of his book. 

“Private international law,” he says, “is to 
be collected from the judicial decisions of many 
nations and from the writings of many jurists. 
It would be a superfluous, if not a presumptuous, 
task to undertake the reproduction and analysis 
of the materials which Story and Westlake, as 
well as others, have already handled. So far as 
those writers have expounded the theory and 
science of this branch of jurisprudence, their 
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works must remain the classics of the subject, 
with which no subsequent writer is likely to com- 
pete successfully. The author has accordingly 
abstained from rearranging those citations from 
the jurists which formed the foundation of the 
science, but which have since become trite under 
the hands of its professors. The English decisions, 
on the other hand, which have been built upon 
that foundation still remain a more or less chaotic 
mass. ... The object of the author, then, has 
been to attempt to reduce into order the mass of 
materials which has accumulated, and to construct 
the framework of private international law, not 
from the dicta of jurists, but from the judicial 
decisions in English courts which have superseded 
them.” 

And where the voices of the English tribunals 
are still uncertain “the less authoritative 
judgments of the text writers have generally 
been cited to supplement them.” The body 
of the work is divided into four parts. Part i. 
is headed “ Persons,” and contains chapters on 
nationality, domicil, capacity, legitimacy and 
marriage, artificial and conventional persons, 
including foreign corporations, states, dc. 
Part ii. is headed “ Property,” and treats of 
(among other things) immovable property and 
movable personal property, and the modes 
of transferring and succeeding to the same. 
Part iii. is headed “ Acts,” and treats of 
contracts and torts. Part iv. is headed 
“« Procedure,” and treats of procedure properly 
so called and evidence, and contains also a 
chapter on foreign judgments. The work is 
executed with much ability, and will doubt- 
less be found of great value by all persons 
who have to consider questions on private 
international law. 


Mr. Pigott’s book, dealing only with foreign 
judgments, is one of much narrower scope 


than the work just noticed. It is impos- 
sible to congratulate Mr. Pigott on his per- 
formance. The work might with advan- 
tage have been greatly condensed, and he 
might have made a better disposition of the 
materials at his command. It will be found 
a far less satisfactory source of information 
than the chapter on foreign judgments in Mr. 
Foote’s book. It is marred, too, by the pre- 
tentious and pedantic way in which it is 
written, and the introduction in one or two 
places of algebraical symbols to assist the expo- 
sition. The arrangement of such symbols in 
the form of a simple equation is a somewhat 
childish device, and tends to create obscurity 
where there need be no obscurity at all. This 
feature of the work had better be got rid of 
when a new edition is called for. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

M. Tulli Ciceronis Lelius de Amicitia. Edited 
for Schools and Colleges by J. S. Reid, M.L. 
(Cambridge, Pitt Press.) 

M. Tuli Ciceronis Lelius de Amicitia. 
by A. Sidgwick, M.A. (Rivingtons. ) 

Mr. Rei has decidedly attained his aim, 

namely, ‘‘a thorough examination of the Latinity 

of the dialogue.” The excess of learning which 
has loaded some of this editor’s publications is 
not objectionably conspicuous on this occasion. 

The revision of the text is most valuable, and 

comprehends sundry acute corrections, of which 

one of the simplest and best is the moving of 
the note of interrogation, § 25, 12, “ Quid? ami- 
citiam nonne facile ei qui... ceperit?” for 

**Quid amicitiam?” &c. On § 63, 3, Mr. Reid 

alters ‘quo utamur quasi equis temptatis sic 

amicitias aliqua parte periclitatis moribus ami- 
corum ” to ‘‘quo utamur quasi equis temptatis 
sic amicitia ex aliqua,” &c. We prefer to read 
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‘‘amicitias aliqua parte periclitati,” which is 
easier both diplomatically and as to construction. 
Just above, currum should be read for ‘‘ cursum.” 
On § 77, 17, we have ‘‘ utrumque egit graviter 
ac moderate et offensione animi non acerba,” 
for the MSS. reading ‘‘ graviter auctoritate.” 
We regard auctor- as an altered duplication of 
-auiter, and so, preferring to keep -itate, would 
suggest ‘‘ graviter ac [or ‘‘ et”] cogitate.” On 
§ 67, 23, for ‘* ut amicitize munus expletum sit,” 
**“ so as to complete the task of friendship,’ 7. e. 
to achieve friendship,” should surely be ‘‘ that 
the function of friendship may be fully exer- 
cised.” We do not think that the most careful 
search would yield us many opportunities for 
carping. This volume, like Mr. Reid’s other 
editions, is a solid gain to the scholarship of the 
country. 

Mr. Sidgwick’s edition is altogether slighter 
than Mr. Reid’s, being only meant for students 
who enter for the University local examinations. 
It is, however, likely to prove useful and popular. 
As Mr. Sidgwick has cautioned critics against 
thinking his notes too elementary, the malicious 
will be apt to say that here and there they 
notice a lack of notes on elementary points. 
For instance, on § 76, “ut Catonem dicere 
audivi,” Mr. Reid notes the distinction between 
dicere and dicentem or cum diceret, while Mr. 
Sidgwick omits doing so. But, though there 
might with advantage be a few more notes, it is 
surprising how much wholesome help has been 
compressed into a small compass. The scheme 
of the subjunctive mood, illustrated from the 
book in hand, is a capital feature. Future 
editors of school-books should adopt similar 
plans for inculcating the principles of syntax. 


The Perse of Aischylus. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and a Map, by A. O. Prickard. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

A WELL printed and carefully prepared edition, 
with which there is little fault to find, but it is 
to be feared that the Greeks would have lost the 
battle of Salamis if they had caught such awful 
crabs as Mr. Prickard assumesin rendering aApnv 
Bpixvov (v. 397), “the brine deep down below.” 
The impossibility of getting an oar very deep 
into the Cam possibly helped Mr. Paley to a 
more correct rendering. Without neglecting 
grammar and criticism Mr. Prickard has made 
his strong points explanation of the action of 
the drama and illustration of the history of the 
subject. He also supplies some happy references 
to English literature. There are short indices 
and a good introductory essay. 


The Anabasis of Xenophon, Book IT. 
English Notes by A. Pretor, M.A. 
bridge, Pitt Press. ) 

THE debt due from candidates for the Cambridge 

Local Examination and other young students to 

Mr. Pretor is greater than we thought. He 

confesses to disliking his author. Had we not 

his word for it we should not have drawn the 
inference from the notes. Unlike the gentleman 
who failed to appreciate Dr. Fell, Mr. Pretor 
gives good reasons for his antipathy to the 

** Attic Bee.” The essay on Xenophon’s style is 

adapted for mature scholars, and altogether the 

edition is eminently satisfactory. 


The Frogs of Aristophanes. By W. C. Green, 
M.A. (Cambridge, Pitt Press.) 
The Birds of Aristophanes. New Edition. (Same 
editor and publisher. ) 
Mr. GREEN is a careful and industrious editor of 
Aristophanes, so that his work will be found 
very useful to young students. He is decidedly 
making advance in his appreciation of his author’s 
humour. The introduction to the ‘ Frogs’ 
deserves all praise, and comprises some useful 
historical notes, a sketch of the play, and an 
essay on ‘‘its political, religious, and literary 
drift.” We quite agree with Kock that the 
Athenian public is typified by Dionysus, but 
we do not feel at all sure that the poet was con- 
scious of the parallel. Mr. Green might have 
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added a word about the likeness between th, 
Hercules and Dionysus of Asia Minor. W, 
should like to see an additional note here ang 
there on particles, in the treatment of whic, 
Mr. Green, by the way, seems not always quite 
happy. Cf., for instance, the translation of 
ti dra, v. 6, ti yap, v. 29, as if ri merely, ang 
the weak note on ov ydp dAAd (v. 192), which 
generally asserts a fact in opposition to an idea 
advanced or implied just before. On y, 19 
* Just for your sake” does not bring out the 
force of gov 7 otvexa, which is “ certainly, g 
far as you are concerned,” the usual rendering 
of this frequently ignored idiom. On ‘ Birds,’ 
v. 19, dp’ yornv is rendered “they were, it 
seems,” for ‘‘ they ave after all,” or ‘‘ they areal] 
the while.” On ‘Birds,’ v. 195, x)’ yo. . . :}kovga, 
it is implied that elsewhere we only have a 
future indicative with yi ; but cf. Il. x. 41, pi 
anpaive. It is time that the mistaken render. 
ing of ‘ Frogs,’ vv. 232, 233, was corrected. The 
right rendering of dévaxos év iroA uptov Evvdpoy 
év Aiuvass tpédw is ‘the reed which I send in 
the water of the lake to be accompanied by the 
lyre.” Why 6 dopyixtas AroAAwv zpocer 
téprretat because the lyre has a sounding-board, 
without which it would not be a lyre, is hard to 
see. Mr. Green has mixed up the bridge with 
the cross-piece, and altogether has a very con- 
fused note to defend the vulgar version “the 
reed that backs the lyre.’ The xadapos ofa 
lyre was probably either the tuning apparatus 
connected with the cross-piece, or something 
answering to the bridge of a violin, quite dis- 
tinct from the ddvaxes kaAdpovo of the Homeric 
‘Hymn to Hermes,’ 47. ‘Frogs,’ v. 839, 
dmeptAdAnrov is not ‘ unskilled in neat para- 
phrase,” but ‘‘not to be overcome by chatter.” 
Instead of ‘‘exordia” or an equivalent, ava- 
BoAds (v. 1386) is rendered ‘‘ preludes.” We 
have endeavoured by these criticisms to con- 
tribute towards removing the few defects of 
work which is generally praiseworthy, and we 
dismiss these two excellent editions with the 
wish that Mr. Green and Prof. Paley could 
unite their forces for the production of a con- 
plete edition of Aristophanes’ plays. 

Gai Tuli Cesaris de Bello Gallo Commentariorum 
IV.-V. With English Notes by A. J. Peskett, 
M.A. (Cambridge, Pitt Press.) 

Tus edition of two of the most interesting and 
perhaps the most difficult books of Czesar’s 
Commentaries is sensible and scholarly. The 
thoroughness of the work is well illustrated by 
the careful explanation of Cvesar’s celebrated 
bridge over the Rhine, book iv. ch. 17. We 
must, however, prefer Cohausen’s solution of 
the problem to those approved by Mr. Peskett, 
except as to the “ sublic pro ariete subjecte,” 
which Cohausen makes sloping, while Czesar has 
just said ‘‘sublicze,” do not slope. If the fibula 
were clamped or bolted on to the trabes, but 
not on to the tigna, the structure would be self- 
adjusting, and no other suggested arrangement 
can justify Ceesar’s boast, ‘‘Tanta erat operis fir- 
mitudo atque earerum natura, ut quo major vis 
aquee se incitavisset, hoc arctius illigata tene- 
rentur.” Surely the aries is the abutment pro- 
tecting a pier of a bridge against the force of the 
stream, which Cxsar broke by a row of piles, 
which row was at an angle to the direction of 
the current. Batavi, book iv. ch. 10, is not 
surely from ‘“‘bet-auw,” bat being older than 
bet. On book v. ch. 51, we object to the con- 
nexion of dare, “‘ to set” or ‘ place,” with the 
root of ti@yus. Mr. Postgate has, we think, 
disposed of this etymology. We could have 
wished that the notes on the topography of the 
campaigns had been collected in an introductory 
essay, but their dispersion does not subtract 
from their high intrinsic value. 

Luciani Vera Historia. With Introduction and 
Notes by ©. S. Jerram, M.A. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. ) 

THE sight of a middle form at the Greek 

lesson ought soon to be as amusing as the 
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th: sections of the ‘ Veracious History ’ promise fun 
2] wh enough to counteract the horrors of even the 
) Y; and article dy. The notes are sensible, and Prof. 
> Which Mtahafly will rejoice to hear that ‘‘the sort of 


























‘ rs suff the Greek of Lucian really is” has been 
out th carefully indicated. On KGV (book i, i. 47) Mr. 
inl F Jerram should see that av qualifies dAnbetou, 
me «{ shall (if you will belic ve me) be telling the truth 
Birds’ instating that I shall lie. On 1.50 he should not 
were, it fy endorse Clyde's opinion that jp) is a less down- 
tips. right form of negation than ov. The instances 
y are all of 3) with the indicative in the best Greek are 
jkovoa, @ i) in very emphatic negations, cf. Aristoph. 
“a 2 FF ‘Birds’ v. 195. We cannot agree that amo is 
Powe? instramental in Dem. ‘Philipp.’ i, amo tov 
d. The iperepwov UpLLV Tol eet TVLPAX WV, which means 
Evubeey “with your allies as a sowsrce of power.” It is 
ok likely that “Acpoxopaxes (book i, 1. 235) has 
by the been assimilated to ‘Aepoxwvwres, and that 
Post '‘Aeroxdpakes may be right, Lucian turning 
cand Aristophanes’ bird-cavalry into infantry (‘ Birds,’ 
hard to vv. 117 9-1187 ) 
ye with Selected Pieces for Translation into Latin Prose. 
ry con- Selected and Arranged by the Rev. H. C. 
1 “the Ogle, M.A., and Thos, Clayton, M.A. 
os of a (Oxford, Thornton ; London, Simpkin.) 
— Tue extracts seem on the whole well chosen 
te die from a literary point of view, and there are not 
a too many old friends. The names of the several 





authors should have been given, if no further 








' 839, reference, and the’ passages should have been 

ie placed with reference to matter, not merely 
— thus classified in an index. On moral grounds 
; “We some of the passages may be thought objection- 
. aa, able, as tending to foster precocious cynicism. 






Selected and 


Readings from English History. 
(Macmillan 


Edited by J. R. Green. 3 vols. 

& Co.) 
Mr. GREEN has struck out a new line in editing 
this collection of elegant extracts, in order to 
show boys and girls that history, in spite of 
dates and pedigrees, may become interesting. 
It can hardly indeed be said, after what Mr. 
Green himself has done, that this proposition 
needs proof, but it is certainly well to induce 
the learner to try a little independent research 
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The beyond the pages of a text-book, however good. 
ed by History meets with but grudging recognition in 






























brated fj most of our schools, and it is to be feared that 
We Macaulay’s schoolboy, if he ever existed, passed 
on of away when Macaulay himself left off jackets. 
skett, Such is the competition of subjects for a place 
tee,” inthe curriculum that boys of the present day 
ar has J can hardly be expected to have more than a 
fibula nodding acquaintance with a branch of culture 
, but which is neither a language nor an -ology. 
» self- Still, though slighted in the class-room, history 
ment has one advantage over most of its rivals. Its 
is fir- natural attractions sometimes make it friends 
or vis out of school, and Gibbon or Macaulay has 
tene- been known to exercise an influence even supe- 
;pro- ‘or to cricket or football. It is with the object 
f the of promoting this kind of study that history and 
piles, literature should be taught in schools, at any 
m of tate in the lower classes. The grammar of both 
; not is too irregular, the problems are too compli- 
than cated, the analogies too subtle, to take a leading 
con- part in ordinary school education. But most 
. the boys may be induced, by a little judicious pres- 
rink, sure and guidance, to read history and poetry 
have by themselves, and if they can be got to do it 
the for pleasure, the profit will surely come in time. 
tory This is why a collection like Mr. Green’s is 
tract welcome, for the glimpses it gives of literary 
and historical delight may lead even the more 

aiid timid to make acquaintance with writers whom 
ord, they have hitherto regarded as ‘terrible fellows.” 
But it is chiefly the teachers whom Mr. Green 

_" has in view, as it appears. ‘‘One of the most 





eminent of our schoolmistresses,” he says, ‘‘ has 





been in the habit of breaking from time to time 
the history lessons of her various classes by 
reading to them passages from the greater his- 
torians, illustrative of some event in the time 
which they were studying, and weaving these 
extracts into a continuous story by a few words 
at their opening and close.” Such a system 
ought certainly to make history lessons inter- 
esting, but ‘‘ it presupposes the possession of a 
large and expensive historical library.” This 
difficulty Mr. Green ‘‘ has tried to meet by these 
books of extracts,” and has met it with much 
success. The extracts are both entertaining and 
instructive ; the subjects illustrated are taken 
from the whole range of English history, from 
Hengest to Balaklava, and almost every phase 
of national life, social, literary, religious ; while 
the number of battle pieces inserted are pro- 
bably not to be regarded as a concession to the 
‘drum and trumpet” school of historians, but 
to the necessity of interesting the youthful 
mind. Some omissions, however, strike us as 
odd. It is a sign of the times that there are no 
extracts from Hume; it is perhaps stranger 
that there is nothing from Clarendon. An 
omission of another kind which is hard to 
account for is that of references to the 
books whence the extracts are taken. The 
names of the authors are given; but one great 
object of the collection is thwarted if the works 
to which the student is to be led remain un- 
known. Many boys, and even some teachers, 
have probably never heard of Prof. Brewer’s 
prefaces in the Rolls Series; but if they are 
anxious to know more about ‘‘the Friars and 
the Towns,” they will get no help from Mr. 
Green. Similar uncertainty will be felt with 
regard to the extracts from Kingsley, Stanley, 
Markham, and others. Another difficulty which 
Mr. Green does not notice is, perhaps, that of 
finding schoolmistresses, like the lady whose 
example led him to make this collection, capable 
of ‘‘ weaving the extracts into a continuous story 
by a few words at their opening and close.” 
But supposing the teachers to be found, these 
little volumes will certainly be useful to them 
and to their pupils alike. 


Mayor’s Juvenal for Schools. Parts III. and IV. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Ir the remainder of Prof. Mayor’s ‘ Juvenal for 
Schools’ prove equal to the Parts III. and IV. 
just published, it is likely that this smaller 
edition will supersede for general use the larger 
work published last year, and lately reviewed in 
our columns. Scholars as industrious as Prof. 
Mayor himself and the more ardent students of 
the silver age of Latinity will still grope their 
way through the overcrowded pages of the 
Juvenal which is not for schools; but the 
majority, who in these degenerate days care 
little for learning for its own sake, will be well 
satisfied with the present volumes. These con- 
tain Satires x.-xvi. (expurgated), accompanied 
by an epitome of various readings, abstracts of 
the subject matter, and copious notes. Of 
Satires x. and xi. (Part IIT.) a literal translation 
is also given, and of Satires xii.-xvi. (Part IV.) a 
very full paraphrase. It will be seen that every 
aid is supplied which can enable the veriest tyro 
to understand his author, but the editor, with 
his usual prodigality, has added a great deal 
which no schoolboy has the time to read or the 
knowledge to appreciate. To the advanced 
scholar, however, who is not tied down to the 
limits of a class lesson, these notes, short, but 
brimful of happy illustration, will be most 
delightful reading. We are glad to announce, 
on the authority of Prof. Mayor himself, that 
Parts I. and II. may be expected in the course 
of this year. 








THE ARCHXOLOGICAL SOCIETIES, 

Tue Shropshire Arcbhxological Society was 
founded in 1877. It has, however, already done 
good work, and the two parts of its 7'ransactions 








now before us compare favourably with the Pro- 








ceedings of many bodies of older date and wider 
fame. Almost all the papers are of local interest, 
and one of them, that on Robert Fitz Wimark, by 
Mr. R. W. Eyton, is a careful and elaborate study, 
which will be really valuable to future historians. 
One article only, that on the death of King Oswald, 
might have been omitted with advantage. The 
Rev. J. Brooke’s paper on Shiffnal furnishes some 
information as to the way the work of church 
restoration goes on. We hear of “two fine marble 
monuments with recumbent figures of the Brigges 
family” being removed from the chancel into 
another part of the church ; of interesting grave 
slabs being “ covered with modern encaustic tiles,” 
and of the windows of the south aisle being 
‘slightly altered from the former Perpendicular 
ones” into something which is no doubt quite un- 
historical and meaningless. Archeology in Shrop- 
shire has a very wide meaning, for we find here an 
article, and a most entertaining one it is, on the 
life and doings of the Hon. Thomas Kenyon, “the 
most popular man in the county,” who owed much 
of the esteem in which he was held to his perse- 
verance and skill in driving coaches. There is a 
mistake which ought to be corrected in the article 
on Cleobury Mortimer. The brass medal there 
described, with a saint’s head on it and an inscrip- 
tion beginning SAN CAIETANUS, has nothing to 
do with Cardinal Cajetan, but belongs to St. 
Cajetan of Thienna, the founder of the Order of 
Theatines, of whom some account may be found 
in the ‘Acta Sanctorum,’ Butler’s ‘ Lives,’ and 
elsewhere. 

In a paper communicated to the Society of 
Antiquaries and now reprinted (Nichols), Mr. 
Henry Howorth has done a useful piece of his- 
torical criticism ‘On the Life of Rollo as told by 
Dado de St. Quentin.’ The story of the founder 
of the great Duchy of Normandy rests chiefly on 
the testimony of Dado, the panegyrist of his 
grandson, Richard I. Mr. Howorth subjects 
Dado’s stories to vigorous examination, and con- 
cludes that they were picked up on all sides and 
assigned to Rollo without any evidence—in fact, 
Dado’s account of Rollo is merely a farrago of 
distorted fragments from old annalists, 

The members of the Cumberland and West- 
moreland Antiquarian and Archeological Society 
are to be congratulated upon the excellent volume 
of their Transactions which has recently appeared. 
This, which is numbered Part I., Vol. IV., 1878-9, 
is a thick octavo of nearly 300 pages, and contains 
many papers of more than usual interest. By 
printing the wills of the Rev. T. Machell, Bishop 
Nicolson, and Joseph Nicolson, the editor of the 
volume, Mr. R. S. Ferguson, clearly shows that 
the Machell MSS., so valuable for the past history 
of the two counties, were deposited in the Dean 
and Chapter Library, Carlisle, in trust for the 
public, and it seems almost incredible to believe 
that access to them should now be made so 
difficult. There are also papers on Roman Cum- 
berland, Troutbeck and Hawkshead churches, on 
the parish registers of Dean and Bridekirk, and 
on the curious and far too little used monastic 
Comperta, detailing the gross enormities of the 
monks in the various religious houses at the time 
of the Reformation. But these are only the minor 
papers, the chief interest of this volume of T'rans- 
actions consisting in the four elaborate mono- 
graphs it contains. These, which embrace a 
‘History of Cockermouth Castle,’ by Mr. William 
Jackson ; ‘Brigham Church,’ by Isaac Fletcher, 
M.P.; ‘Windermere Church and its Old Glass,’ by 
R. S. Ferguson ; and ‘ Kirkby Stephen Church,’ 
by the Rev. J. F. Hodgson, are all papers far 
above the general average, and have the merit of 
being very well illustrated by plans, views, and 
details. The Society not only seems to have a 
virgin soil in which to work, but has also succeeded 
in obtaining the services of a number of very com- 
petent antiquaries as enthusiastic workers, in 
whose hands the past history of the two counties 
will soon be rescued from oblivion. Sir 
Duckett makes the admirable suggestion that 
Rawlinson MS. 436, which contains Sir Daniel 
Fleming’s ‘Description of Westmorland, compiled 
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A.D. 1671,’ should be printed by the Society, 
and we hope the Council will be able to do this. 
They have already obtained permission to print 
the portions of the ‘Notitia Cestriensis’ of Bishop 
Gastrell which relate to Cumberland and West- 
moreland. 

Sussex Archeological Collections, Vo). XXIX. 
(Lewes, A. Rivington.)—This volume does not sur- 
pass, or even equal, several of its forerunners, still 
it contains papers of interest. Among them are 
the Rev. M. E. C. Walcott’s catalogue of Bishops 
of Chichester, continued ; an account of ancient 
British coins in Sussex ; and Mr. Cooper’s history of 
the Hundred of Swanborough. The most readable 
of all the papers is that contributed by Mr. J. Rock, 
on the ancient cinder-heaps of Sussex, those vast 
heaps of scorize which are being rapidly diminished 
for road mending, and will surely disappear before 
the march of “improvement.” The roads of 
Sussex, always notoriously bad, have been mended 
with Roman cinders, and heaps have been dis- 
persed which contained fragments of Samian ware 
and coins of Trajan, Hadrian, and doubtless Dio- 
cletian. Some of these heaps are of enormous 
bulk, and are as much as fifty feet in height ; 
they were evidently deposited by tipping, and 
consist of the waste of iron manufacture. In fact, 
in this part of Sussex the curious traveller may 
see what will be seen in the Black Country when 
the pits are exhausted, and beautiful, kindly 
nature, no longer befouled by man, shall “reassert 
her reign.” Mr. Sawyer contributes an ‘ Eccle- 
siastical History of Brighton’ which shows that the 
place was, even in the earliest times, priest ridden ; 
its very name is said to be derived from a bishop 
who, in a sacerdotal squabble, was slain on the 
Downs, 693 a.D, because he would not join in 
violent measures to establish monkery over the 
heads of the secular clergy. It is curious how 
even local history repeats itself. Dunstan expelled 
poor Bishop Brighthelm, it is said, and took his 
see upon himself. This paper contains some notes 
of manners and customs which those already in- 
formed may appreciate, but they do not throw 
half as much light on the social and moral state of 
the place as Mrs. Piozzi’s casual reference to the 
fact that Lady Sarah Bunbury, before her “ slip” 
with Lord William Gordon, and being “ gloriously 
beautiful,” was seen playing at cricket on the 
Steyne, and refreshing herself thereafter with beef- 
steaks and beer. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. H. H. Watker writes, and Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus publish, The Comédie Humaine and 
tts Author, with Translations from the French of 
Balzac. Literary coincidences have often formed 
the subject of meditation, and this volume is fitted 
to revive the exercise. A few weeks ago we 
reviewed an attempt, under the title of ‘The Cat 
and Battledore, to introduce Balzac to English 
readers. Now/(far toosoon to have been prompted 
by mere imitation) appears another attempt of a 
somewhat similar kind. Mr. Walker, however, 
has been either more or less ambitious than his 
accidental forerunner. He has made a selection 
of his model’s shorter tales, and he has prefixed 
an introduction to help the reader to understand 
them. The specimens chosen are ‘La Bourse,’ 
*Gaudissart IL,’ and ‘Albert Savarus.’ The 
first is much better done than was the case with 
the version of the same tale contained in ‘The 
Cat and Battledore,’ and altogether there is little 
fault to be found with Mr. Walker's knowledge 
of the French tongue. His translations are as 
good translations of Balzac as mere labour is ever 
likely to produce. It cannot be said, however, 
that his work is satisfactory, and the introductory 
essay shows pretty clearly why it is not. We 
have rarely read, in anything which might be sup- 
— to be critical, so many uncritical statements. 

r. Walker, indeed, to do him justice, states his 
opinion that Balzac is above criticism. However, 
his practice belies his theory, and it is with his 
practice that his readers have to do. To begin 
with, Mr. Walker remarks that ‘nobody will 





now deny to Balzac the title of first of 
novelists.” We can assure him that a great 
many people, fully capable of appreciating 
the astonishing genius of the author of the 
‘Comédie Humaine,’ will deny him this title most 
vigorously. Again, Mr. Walker is of opinion 
that Balzac possessed emphatically the mens sana 
in corpore sano. Here, too, he may be told 
that not a few persons are of opinion that sanity 
is the very last quality that can be ascribed to 
this magnificent genius. Lastly, we may cite 
Mr. Walker’s statement that “it is scarcely too 
much to assert that there are few conceivable 
types of character that are not to be found in the 
‘Comédie Humaine,’ and few phases of our inner 
life that do not find their reflection there.” No 
sentence could better indicate the deficiency of 
Mr. Walker’s view. He evidently does not know 
that the capital charge brought against Balzac by 
those who, admiring him immensely, are yet not 
blind Balzacians, is his want of correspondence to 
the large complexity of the actual world. The 
genius of Balzac conceived, indeed, a complete 
universe of its own; but the conception was 
founded upon observation of only a small artificial 
and transient phase of the real universe. Whole 
continents and oceans of this have escaped Balzac’s 
vision altogether, and myriads of types of actual 
character are not only not found in him, but could 
not exist in his world. The injudicious fervour 
of Mr. Walker’s declaration prepares us for a 
corresponding want of insight in his minuter 
criticisms of the work itself which he so much 
admires. It is scarcely surprising to find the 
incomparable ‘ Chef-d’ceuvre Inconnu’ passed over 
without notice ; to find Seraphita, “cette étonnante 
création,” as she has been well called, dismissed 
with the remark that “the tale is a rhapsody 
chiefly remarkable as showing the versatility of 
Balzac’s genius, and the extent of his reading”; to 
find ‘Le Cousin Pons,’ one of the masterpieces 
of the series, set down as ‘‘one of its least interest- 
ing scenes”; and to hear that ‘Les Contes Dro- 
latiques’ are “an imitation of the language and 
style of the fifteenth century, and that will pro- 
bably be a sufficient explanation of them to those 
acquainted with the literature of the fifteenth 
century.” As to this Jast remark, it proves two 
things pretty clearly—first, that Mr. Walker is 
not acquainted with the literature of the tifteenth 
century, and, secondly, that he has missed the 
real value and excellence of the ‘Contes Drola- 
tiques.’ But, as has been said, there is nothing 
surprising in this, for unintelligent admiration 
naturally finds itself in company with deprecia- 
tion equally unintelligent. It is scarcely too much 
to say that no one who had a true critical appre- 
ciation of Balzac would attempt to translate him. 
His universe—the strangely artificial universe 
already characterized—has for one of its laws that 
only French is or can be spoken in it, and that 
its history can be told in no other tongue. Here 
and there scraps may be susceptible of translation, 
but when this is the case it will always be found 
that they are the least characteristic. 


Tue Committee of the Free Library, Wednes- 
bury, opened in March last, have issued their first 
Report. The library was at first furnished with a 
stock of 4,446 volumes, but the immediate demand 
for books was so much in excess of what had been 
expected, that an additional supply had at once to 
be procured. The books are lent on lenient con- 
ditions, but after an issue of over 81,000 volumes 
only three have been lost by default. 


Srupents owe “M. E.” a debt of gratitude for 
the admirable Index to Mr. Freeman’s invaluable 
‘History of the Norman Conquest,’ which the 
Clarendon Press has published. It is adapted to 
the first edition of the History, and also to the 
third edition of vols. i. andii. The volumes of 
the second edition have already indexes, 


M. Louis Buanc is bringing out, through the 
house of Lévy, a fresh series of his letters con- 
tributed to foreign journals while he was in exile 
in England, under the title of Dix Ans de  His- 
toire d’ Angleterre. There is much in these letters 





=. 
that was worth preserving, especially a 
drawn character of Mr. Gladstone. 

M. Lévy also sends us a volume of writings y 
the late Duc de Broglie, collected by his son, 4, 
present duke. A treatise on Taxation and on 
upon Free Trade are followed by the outline of 
work on Political Economy, a little out of dts 
On the whole, however, the reputation of the |y, 
duke will be rather raised than lowered by 44j 
volume, to which the editor has prefixed a trig 
ming preface, of which his father would have bi, 
ashamed. 

We have received two books relating to Romany 
atois: Les Patois Romans du Canton dz Py, 
ourg, Grammaire, Choia de Poésies Populares, ty 

M. Francois Haefelin ; Dictionnaire Patois Fray. 
¢ais du Département de TAveyron, by the lay 
Abbé Vayssier. 

Tus literature dealing with Cyprus is rapidly jy. 
creasing. We have just received the first volumeg 
the authorized German translation of General ¢ 
Cesnola’s book on Cyprus, by Dr. Ludwig Sten, 
Prof. G. Ebers has written an introduction. Th 
second and last volume will contain several ¢. 
cursuses on the history of art. 

WE have on our table Life of the Duke ¢ 
Marlborough, by L. Creighton (Rivingtons)— 
Benjamin Franklin, by J. 8. C. Abbott (Ward, 
Lock & Co.),—Epochs of English History, editel 
by Rev. M. Creighton (Longmans), — Interiy. 
diate Schools in Ireland, by M. C. Himee (Simp- 
kin),—An Icelandic Prose Reader, by Dr, ¢ 
Vigfusson and F. Y. Powell (Macmillan)~ 
Elementary Arithmetic and How to Teach It, by 
G. Ricks (Isbister),—The Law of House Tnvasiv) 
and Defence, by C. W. Lovesy (Knight & (o), 
—Facts aul Fallacies of Modern Protection, by 
B. R. Wise (Triibner),— Modern Studies in Ii. 
dexing and Précis of Correspondence, by the Rer. 
J. Hunter (Longmans),— English Analyses of th 
French Plays represented at the Gaiety Theatr 
by the Comédie Francaise (‘‘ Figaro” Oftice),— 
A Homiletic Encyclopedia, by R. A. Bertran 
(Dickinson), — Hand List of Mollusca in th 
India Museum, Calcutta, by G. Nevill (Calcutta, 
Printed by Order of the Trustecs),—Foreigi 
Cage Birds, Vol. IL, by C. W. Gedney (‘The 
Bazaar” Oftice),— Patents, Trade Marks, ail 
Designs, by A. Craig (‘‘ The Bazaar” Oftice),— 
On Health and Occupation, by B. W. Richardsm 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge),— 
Australian Grazier’s Guide (Silver & Co.),—th 
Rudiments of Vocal Music, by the late R. 
Porter (Parker),—The Philosophy of Music, by 
W. Pole (Triibner),—Mesmerism, with Hints fui 
Beginners, by J. James (Harrison), — Spirit 
before Our Hyes, Vol. 1, by W. H. Harrison 
(Harrison),—Locusts and Wild Honey, by J. 
Burroughs (Triibner),— Water Gipsies, by L. 1. 
Meade (Shaw), — John Brown (Routledge),— 
Philosophy of the Waverley Novels, by the Hon. 
A. 8. G. Canning (Smith & Elder),—Tales from 
Blackwood, Nos. XIII, XTV., XV. (Blackwood), 
—Random Shots, by Max Adeler (Ward, Lock 
& Co.),—and Under the Grand Old Hills, by 
R. M. Kettle (Ward, Lock & Co.). 


ney 


LIST OF NEW BOUKs, 
Theology. 
Biblical Revision, its Necessity and Purpose, by Members ol 
the American Revision Committee, cr. svo. 2/ cl. 
De Pressensé’s (K.) Karly Years of Christianity, translated by 
A. Harwood-Holmden, Vol. 4, cheap edit. cr. 8vo. 7/6 cL 
Preacher's Complete Homiletical Commentary: The Minot 
Prophets, by Rev. J. Wolfendale, 8vo. 12/ ci.; The Psalms, 
Vol. 2, 8vo. 9/ cl. 
Wright's (J.) Grounds and Principles of Religion, cr. 8vo. 5/¢. 


Law. 
Noxrson’s (H.) Digest of the Law of Shipping and of Marine 
Insurance, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 


Poetry. 
Griffin's (F.) The World under Glass, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Music. 
Stainer’s (J.) Music of the Bible, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 
History and Biography. 
Brown’s (C.) Annals of Newark-upon-Trent, 4to. 30/ cl. 
Cunningham's Lives of the Most Eminent sritish Painters 
revised edit. by Mrs. C. Heaton, Vol. 2, lzmo. 3/6¢ 
(Bohn’s Standard Library.) 
Daniell s (J. J.) History of Warminster, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Foreign —— for English Keaders, Rabelais, by W. Besatt, 
lzmo, 2/6 cl. 
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~ aanatte (Peet. T. Remai 1 21/1 
s (Prof. T.) Literary Remains, 2 vols. 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Coldstic eycashire Memories, cr. 8vo. 6/cl. 
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SONNET. 
(WITH A COPY OF HENRY VAUGHAN'S SACRED POEMS.) 
Lay down thy burden at this gate and knock. 
What if the world without be dark and drear ? 
For there be fountains of refreshment here 
Sweeter than all the runnels of the rock. 
Hark ! even to thy hand upon the lock 
A wilding warble answers, loud and clear, 
That falls as fain upon the heart of fear 
As shepherds’ songs unto the folded flock. 
This is the quiet wood-church of the soul. 
Be thankful, heart, to him betimes that stole, 
Some Easter morning, through the golden door— 
Haply ajar for early prayer to rise— 
And brought thee back from that song-flowered 
shore 
These haunting harmonies of Paradise. 
JOHN PAYNE. 








THE TRANSLATIONS OF ‘DON QUIXOTE.’ 

Your Correspondent “ F. W. C.” may well say, 
in his interesting communication on this subject, 
that “the dates are sufficiently puzzling.” Here 
is an additional puzzle. “The second parte of 
‘Don Quixote’” is entered for Blount in the 
Stationers’ Register on the 5th of December, 1615. 
Your Correspondent says the original appeared at 
Madrid in 1614; but that is not the case. 
Cervantes dates his dedication to the Conde de 
Lemos, October 31st, 1615, “ultimo de Octubre 
de mil seiscientos y quince” ; and the fiaal licence 
to print bears date November 5th, 1615, or 
just one month before the translation of it was 
entered in the Stationers’ Register in London. 
Shelton claims to have made the translation of the 
first part “in the epace of forty days,” but if there 
be no error in the Register date or Mr. Arber’s 
transcript of it, he could not have had forty 
minutes to make that of the second, for the 
original could not have been in the hands of the 
Madrid public before the very close of the year. 
Can it be that this entry of a second part refers to 
4 translation of the spurious second part by 
Avellaneda, which appeared in the summer of 
1614? No such translation is known, but it 
might have been withdrawn by Blount in con- 
sequence of the appearance of the genuine second 


Tt, 

“FP. W. C.” asks, “ What authority exists for the 
statement that Shelton’s translation of the first 
part was issued in 1612?” In the bookseller’s 
dedication of Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘Knight 
of the Burning Pestle, printed in 1613, but 
Written in 1611, the work is described as the 





“elder above a year of ‘Don Quixote,” which is 
clearly a reference to Shelton’s version of 1612. 


Tue following memoranda will, I think, serve to 
elucidate some of the questions raised by your Cor- 
respondent “F. W. C.” in his interesting commmnni- 
cation on the subject of the translations of ‘ Don 
Quixote.’ Though unable at present to point to 
any copy with a printed title and date to the first 
part, there is some reason to believe that such a 
copy is in existence, as we find in the auction 
catalogue of the library of the Spanish scholar 
and traveller, Richard Ford, whose books were 
sold in May, 1861, the following entry :— 

“Lot 224. Cervantes’ ‘ Don Quixote,’ &c. 1612- 
1620. With the engraved title-page to the first part 
and printed title-pages to both parts.” The buyer’s 
name was M‘Carthy. Though Jarvis’s assertion 
that Shelton’s version was made from the Italian 
translation of Franciosini is, as your Correspon- 
dent says, “set at rest,” it is not so clearly settled 
by the assertion of Shelton that he made the trans- 
lation five or six years before 1611 as by the fact 
that 1621 is the date of the earliest Italian version. 
The difficulty started by Jarvis still remains, that 
passages found in Shelton’s translation are not 
found in the Spanish editions printed at Madrid 
and Lishon, but appear in Francivsini’s Italian ver- 
sion. Hence he jumped to the conclusion that 
Shelton must have followed the Italian. 

The first passage adduced by Jarvis is in book iii. 
cap. xxiv. (Jarvis’s chap. ix. of book iii). “ Now 
Saucho had [no] other care (after he was outof fear to 
be taken) but how to fill his belly with some of those 
rekkes which yet remained of the Clerical spoyles ; 
and so he followed his Lord, taking now and then 
out of a basket (which Rozingnte carried for want 
of the Asse) some meat, lining therewithall his 
panch.” 

The words in italics are clearly taken from the 
Spanish of the Brussels edition of 1607, where 
the text runs :—“ Y agsi yua tras su amo, facando 
de quando en quando de vn costal (que Rozinante 
lleuaua sobre si por falta del asno) y embaulando 
en su panca,” 

It is thus clear that both Shelton and Fran- 
ciosini used the Brussels edition either of 1607 or 
of 1611, where the ‘“emendation ” of the text is 
reprinted. Allowing that Shelton used the 1607 
edition, his “ five or six years agoe” are reduced 
to three or four at most, if written in 1611. 

As regards the registration of the second part in 
1615, I think this does not make it by any means 
certain that it was already translated in that year, 
though the following passage from the dedication 
appears to settle the question as to its being trans- 
lated from the Spanish :—“ But as a bashfull 
stranger, newly arriued in English, hauing had the 
fortune to be borne commended to a Grande of 
Spaine ; and, by way of translation, the grace to 
kisse the hands of a great Ladie of Srance, could 
not despaire of Jesse courtesie in the Court of 
Great Britaine,” &c. The French version of the 
second part first appeared in 1618. 

Were it not for the entry in Ford’s sale cata- 
locue (which, without seeing the book, it is impos- 
sible to accept as decisive with regard to a dated 
letter-press title), I should have been strongly in- 
clined to think that, as we know the second part was 
registered five years before it was published, so, in 
fact, both parts were really issued together in 1620. 
I have seen very many copies of both parts together, 
but never saw one of the first part separately, as it 
would be likely to occur had it been originally 
published by itself. I should add that I am in- 
debted to Mr. Duffield for directing my attention 
to the Brussels edition of 1607. F.S. Exuis. 


*,* It is absolutely certain that, as Mr. 
Ellis remarks, Shelton translated from the first 
Brussels edition, published in 1607. The “space 
of forty days” is evidently a playful allusion on 
the part of Shelton to the time it took to trans- 
late the original of Cid Hamet Ben Engeli. With 
regard to the publication of Shelton’s work in 
1612, we may say that it is only quite recently 
that avy doubt has been raised ayainst it, As 





lately as six years ago a copy with the original 
title, bearing the date, was in the possession of 
a collector of rare books. The suggestion of our 
Correspondent “P.” that the entry of the second 
part refers to the spurious ‘ Don Quixote’ of Avel- 
laneda—which is too gross to bear an English 
rendering—is borne out by the fact that it did 
impose upou the minds of many, and even Pope 
fell into the mistake that the spurious book of 
1614 was the work of Cervantes. 








THE CELTIC PAPERS IN THE IRISH INTERMEDIATE 
EXAMINATLONS. 

Tue Intermediate Examinations recently con- 
cluded in Ireland have led, as might have been 
surmised from the constitution of the lists of 
examiners in some subjects, to a good deal of dis- 
cussion, and considerable dissatisfaction; but in 
the numerous criticisms (some of them rather severe) 
published regarding the examination papers, little 
reference has been made to the papers issued to 
competitors for prizes in Section D., Celtic, arbi- 
trarily arranged by the Commissioners under the 
head of Modern Languages, although these papers 
contain questions far more strange, and surely 
more amusing, than questions on other subjects 
with objections to which the columns of the Irish 
newspapers have teemed of late. 

In the paper for the Junior Grade in Celtic, for 
instance, the second question asks the examinant 
to give “a short account of the origin and adven- 
tures of the Milesians, and their subsequent (sic) 
conquest of Ireland.” A young lad would naturally 
hesitate before deciding whether the word “origin” 
or the word “adventures” was the antecedent in 
this curious sentence ; but as the conquest of Ire- 
land was one of the “adventures” of the Milesians, 
he would probably take “origin” as the antecedent. 
In question 5 the competitors are asked to men- 
tion “‘a few of the most renowned kings, warriors, 
and legislators who flourished in the century imme- 
diately preceding and following the advent of St. 
Patrick.” 

Question 7 asks the candidates of the Junior 
Grade to give some account of a revolution “under 
Caibre Ceann Caith.” But the candidates would 
perhaps fail to recognize in this corrupt form the 
old name of Cairbre Cinn-chait, a name that 
should be familiar to students of ancient Irish 
history. 

In the department of Language, however, the 
examiner makes amends to competitors in the 
Junior Grade for having given them such stiff 
questions in History, as he kindly enables them 
to answer the first half of question 8 by giving the 
solution himself. ‘ Write,” asks the examiner, 
“ the first person singular and third person plural 
of the present tense, indicative mood, of cetlim, ‘I 
conceal’; buatlim, ‘I strike’; and foillsighim, 
‘I show.’” Here the examiner, either in jest or 
through oversight (?), has actually himself given 
the first person singular, present indicative. 

The questions for the Middle Grade are scarcely 
less amusing. Ina the first question in the “ His- 
tory of Ireland” the middlewen are asked to give 
the date “of the jirst Angla-Norman invasion,” as 
if there had been more than the one invasion 
referred to in question 2. Question 8 requires 
“the limits of the English pate in the beginning 
of the reign of Henry VIII.”; but surely these 
limits were never defined. In the Language 
paper, question 7 is, “ Decline the following udjec- 
tives : umdl, ‘humble’... . geanamhail, ‘lovely’”; 
but in the Senior Grade paper (Language, ques- 
tion 2) the same words are printed wmaail, 
“humble,” and geanamhatl, “ chaste.” 

The questions submitted to the Senior Grade 
are truly astonishing. No. 2 in History begins 
by requiring “a brief account of the battle of the 
Yellow Ford,” and then the examiver slyly asks, 
* How did Elizabeth feel afver the battle?” After 
this query, question 6 should be considered easy 
indeed, although it is as follows :—* Give a short 
account of the landing (sic) and fate of the Spanish 
Armada” ! 

The questions on language submitted to this 
grade are not less puzzling. The examiner himself 
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would hardly understand the first question if put 
to him, viz.: “‘ State the nature and use of aspira- 
tion and eclipsis, write a few examples of each, and 
state the rules by which they are regulated.” Ques- 
tion 3 requires the examinants to decline “the fol- 
lowing nouns, with their adjectives.” The question 
is so ambiguously put that students might think that 
some Irish nouns had special adjectives attached to 
them. It would appear from question 4 that cer- 
tain well-known nouns have more than one declen- 
sion, in the opinion of the examiner, who says, 
“Write the dative and genitive singular and 
plural of tor, ‘a bush,’ bile, ‘a tree,’ and broe, ‘a 
badger’; and state the declensions to which each 
belongs.” Three verbs given in question 5 as in 
the infinitive form (as appears from the translations 
given, to —, to —, to —) are really in the second 
singular, imperative mood. In question 2 on 
‘‘Literature, Archeology, and Philology” (de- 
scribed in parentheses as ‘‘ Optional Subject”), the 
examiner asks “the particular use and effect of the 
suffixes at, dom, atdom, and ro,’ which the exami- 
nants would find hard to explain, as the examples 
are not suffixes at all. 

Not the least observable thing regarding these 
unfortunate papers is the inaccurate way in which 
the Irish text has been printed, particularly the 
text of the subject in the Senior Grade, for which 
every person concerned ought to feel considerably 
ashamed. Taken apparently from a corrupt original 


(a printed book), the errors of the original have been | 


so multiplied in the question paper that few Irish 
scholars could translate it. One word in the original 
(immarcraid) has been broken up into three in the 
examination paper, not through accident appa- 


be hoped may be obviated by the time the next 
Intermediate Examinations come round. 
W. M. Hennessy. 





A POET OF THE PAST. 

A SINGULAR and marked figure in the history of 
American poetry was Maria del Occidente (Mrs. 
Maria Gowan Brooks), the author of ‘ Zéphiel.’ 
She belonged to the time when, in America at 
least, poets were rare, and felt that they were the 
observed of all observers, with the character of 
their calling to maintain. Accordingly Mrs. Brooks 
got herself up en pocte. We read of ber as dressed 
always in white to her very shoes, even in winter, 
with transparent sleeves that revealed her beauti- 
ful arms, and with a perpetual passion flower—the 
flower she chose for her symbol—in her dark hair. 
To the realistic vision of to-day this poetical 
posing would imply the want rather than the pre- 
sence of everything that marks the true poet, and 
the reader who first read the sketch of her life 
might easily turn away from the book without 
going further. 

Maria del Occidente was born in 1797, and died 
in 1845. Her forty-eight years of life were full of 
pain and passion and romance and self-pity and 
poetry. She had an essentially tropical tempera- 
ment, though her birthplace wus a cold little New 
England town, where one would think she must 
have been regarded much as a flamingo might 
be by a congregation of domestic fowls among 
whom he should alight and preen his brilliant 
wings. She was married to Mr. Brooks when 
scarcely more than fourteen, and this marriage 
seems in some way to have saddened her life. In 
the ‘ Selection from Southey’s Letters,’ edited by 
J. W. Warter, there is one addressed to Mrs. 
Bray, in which he writes :— 

“ Has ‘ Zophiél’ fallen in your way? Probably 
not ; for books which have only their own merit 
to introduce them make their way slowly, if they 
make it at all. The authoress, who calls herself 
Maria del Occidente, is a widow, by name Mrs. 
Brooks, a New Englander by birth, of Welsh ex- 
traction. She married—or, to speak in this case 
more correctly, was married—when almost a child 
to a person at least thrice her own age, and as little 
suited to her in other respects as in years... . 
Mrs. Brooks, I doubt not, always has been, and 
still is, haunted by the feeling that if she had been 








mated with one capable of esteeming and loving 
her as she deserved to be esteemed and loved she 
would have been one of the happiest of God’s 
creatures. In appearance and manners she is one 
of the gentlest and most feminine of women.” 

This unfortunate marriage was terminated by 
the husband’s death in 1823. Mrs. Brooks had 
previously, in 1820, published a volume of poems 
which was not devoid of merit, though it received 
little attention. After her husband’s death she 
went to Cuba, and passed some time on a planta- 
tion there with one of her relatives. During this 
period she wrote ‘ Zéphiél,’ which was published 
in Boston in 1825. It received ai the time strong 
praise from very high sources, but it sold so slowly 
that the author presently withdrew it from sale in 
disgust. The poem was published in London in 
1831 by Kennett, under the fostering care of 
tobert Southey, who quotes from it in ‘The 
Doctor,’ and adds, “So sings Maria del Occi- 
dente, the most impassioned and most imaginative 
of all poetesses.” Toa friend he wrote :— 

“Her poem is, in the foundation, the story of 
Tobias and Raguel’s daughter ; yet it is a most 
original composition, highly fanciful, and passionate 
in the highest degree. It has the fault of not 
being always perspicuous; but that any person 
who has read few, if any, of our older poets, and 
certainly never studied any of them, nor looked 
upon poetry as an art, should be so free from the 
vices of modern diction, and possess so much of 
elder simplicity and beauty and strength, is most 
remarkable. Altogether the poem is the effusion 
of a heart whose fervour neither time nor untoward 


ident a ) fortune has cooled ; and of an inspiration so vivid, 
rently, but through another cause, which it is to | 


that it almost believes in its own creations. There 


is a song in the last ganto which is more passionate 
than any I can call to mind in any language, and 
in my judgment far, very far, superior to Sappho’s 
| celebrated ode.” 

But you shall read for yourself the plaint which 


moved Southey to such enthusiasm, the 
SONG OF EGLA. 

Day in melting purple dying, 
Blossoms all around me sighing, 
Fragrance from the lilies straying, 
Zephyr with my ringlets playing, 

Ye but waken my distress : 

T am sick of loneliness. 


Thou to whom I love to hearken, 
Come ere night around me darken : 
Though thy softness but deceive me, 
Say thou ’rt true, and I'll believe thee. 
Veil, if ill, thy soul's intent : 
Let me think it innocent ! 


Save thy toiling ; spare thy treasure : 

All I ask is friendship’s pleasure : 

Let the shining ore lie darkling ; 

Bring no gem in lustre sparkling ; 
Gifts and gold are nought to me: 
I would only look on thee ; 


Tell to thee the high-wrought feeling, 
Ecstasy but in revealing ; 
Paint to thee the deep sensation, 
Rapture in participatior, 

Yet but torture, if comprest 

In a lone, unfriended breast. 


Absent still? Ah, come and bless me ! 
Let these eyes again caress thee. 
Once, in caution, I could fly thee : 
Now I nothing could deny thee. 
In a look if death there be, 
Come, and I will gaze on thee ! 
Certainly it would be difficult to find a more 
intense expression of passionate longing than the 
last two lines. 

The poem made a decided impression in certain 
circles. The London Quarterly, after an admiring 
tribute to its power, added in surprise, ‘And all 
that out of a coffee plantation in Cuba!” Charles 
Lamb rose from the reading of it with these 
words, —“ Southey says that it is by some Yankee 
woman, as if there had ever been a woman capable 
of anything so great!” 

‘Zéphiel’ has been for a long time almost 
unread, but in this epoch of literary revivals it 
is again to have its day. Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard (Boston, U.S.A.) have republished it 
in a pretty edition, edited by Mrs. Zadel Barnes 
Gustafsen, herself a poet, and to whose excellent 
introduction we are indebted for the particulars 
of the little known life of Maria del Occidente. 

‘Zéphiel’ is an epic, in six cantos. Founded 





ee 
on the apocryphal story of Sara, in the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh chapters of the Book of Tobit it 
owes only its framework of plot to any other 
source than its own inspiration. 

There is plenty of fault to be found with the 
poem; with its frequent absurdities and gh, 
scurities ; its reduudance of imagery ; its subyer. 
sion of grammar to the exigencies of rhyme, [It 
is true that one reads it with more of respect than 
of pleasure ; yet when we consider the little that 
had at that time been accomplished by women jp 
the way of sustained poetical effort, one is dis. 
posed to consider the praise accorded to ‘ Zéphiél’ 
by Lamb and Southey less extravagant than it 
might otherwise appear. 

Louise CHANDLER Mov toy, 





GAMAN4-GAMANAM. 
Op¢ina, near Trieste, July 15, 1879, 

I am immensely sorry to have hurt Mr. Monier 
Williams’s feelings so much. I have become aware 
of it by receiving in my secluded eyrie my 
Atheneum on July Sth, and a letter of complaint 
against me, addressed to my publisher, Mr. Mullan, 
4, Paternoster Square, on July 12th. I hasten at 
once to explain myself, although Mr. Williams has 
unkindly called me “absurd.” I corrected ina 
great hurry, because I thought we were on the eve 
of an expedition. I was not at all well, and I fear 
that many printers’ errors may have been the 
result. On referring to the page (216) alluded to 
and to my MSS. | find a whole line has been 
omitted. My notes show (line 22), “ but nota 
bit better one than the other. I need not trouble 
you with Gamand-gamanam,” &e. The omis- 
sion of these few words has caused this heart 
burning. 

The criticisms to which I alluded were that the 
learned professor was said to be afflicted with the 
craze of wishing to have an Indian college a 
Oxford, and that the hat was going round for sub- 
scriptions. The Avglo-Indian public, which loves 
its joke, converted his Gamand-gamanam into 
our homely word “ gammon.” I will take care that 
the proper correction is made in the next edition, 
and I hope that the sting I have unintentionally 
inflicted will soon heal. IsaBeL Burtoy, 





Literary Grossip. 


Masor Serpa PInTOo’s account of his recent 
extraordinary journey across Africa is now 
being rapidly prepared for the press. Arrange- 
ments are being made for simultaneous pub- 
lication in English, Portuguese, French, and 
German. The work will be ready for publi- 
cation before Christmas, and will be issued 
by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

Mr. Epmvunp Gosse will bring out early in 
the autumn a new volume of poems, consisting 
of lyrical and pastoral pieces written since the 
publication of ‘On Viol and Flute’ in 1873. 
The task of preparing a German translation 
of Mr. Gosse’s ‘ Northern Studies,’ which had 
been undertaken by the late Adolf Strodt- 
mann, has passed into the hands of Dr. Emil 
Lehmann, known as the translator of George 
Eliot’s novels. 

Messrs. Rivineron will reissue in the 
autumn, with a Preface by Cardinal Newman, 
the ‘Lyra Apostolica,’ containing poems by 
Cardinal Newman, the author of ‘ The Chris 
tian Year,’ Robert Wilberforce, Isaac Williams, 
and others. These poems first appeared iD 
the British Magazine contemporaneously with 
the ‘Tracts for the Times,’ and this will be 
the first issue of the work with the author 
names recorded. 

OwINné to severe indisposition, Mrs. Brassey 
has been unable to correct the proofs of the 
first part of her Journal in the Holy Land, 
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which is in type for the August number of 


Fraser’s Magazine. Its publication is there- 
fore unavoidably postponed till the September 
number. 


Messrs. C. Kecan Pavn & Co. have in the 
ress, and will publish early in the autumn, a 

life of the late Sir Francis Goldsmid, Bart., 
edited by his widow. 

Rozert Burns, a grandson of the poet 
Burns, died in Moorhead’s Hospital, Dumfries, 
on Saturday last. He resembled the poet in 
face and figure, and, curiously enough, was 
married to a Mary Campbell, the name of the 

t's “ Highland Mary.” For many years he 
taught an humble school in Dumfries, and in 
the latter portion of his life was in the most 
straitened circumstances. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will publish 
shortly ‘ Kaffirland : a Ten Months’ Campaign,’ 
by Frank N. Streatfield, resident magistrate 
in Kaffraria and commandant of native levies 
during the Kaffir War of 1878; giving an 
account of the varied scenes and adventures 
met with during his experience as a Fingo 
leader, &c. 

Mr. Joun Dacosta is about to publish a 

phlet on the government and finances of 
India, the object of which is to advocate 
fixity in the land tax as the only adequate 
measure of relief for the cultivators of India. 
The pamphlet will be published in the form of 
a letter to the Kight Hon. John Bright, M.P. 


THE first number of a new periodical, to 
be entitled the Celtic Review, will shortly 
appear. This magazine, to be issued quar- 
terly under the editorial care of the Rev. Mr. 
Cameron, of Brodick, will treat of subjects 
connected with the language, literature, and 
archeology of the Highlands, and is intended 
to occupy a higher field than the existing 
Gaelic periodicals, 

At the meeting of the Index Society’s 
Council on Tuesday a proof was exhibited 
of the library edition of the Annual Report, 
with an Appendix, containing a list of works 
on consanguineous marriages by Mr. A. H. 
Huth; an index to the obituary notices and 
memoirs that appeared in the journals of 
1878; and Mr. Walter Birch’s index of the 
styles and titles of English sovereigns. This 
will form the first volume of the Society’s 
publications for the present year. Another 
volume, Mr. Solly’s ‘Index of British Hereditary 
Titles of Honour,’ is in the printer’s hands. 
Mr. Peacock has begun his index to the plates 
and cuts which illustrate the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. Capt. Huth’s list of works on 
equitation, civil and military, will be greatly 
enlarged by the labours of Capt. Elliot, who, 
before leaving for India, placed his manuscript 
at Capt. Huth’s disposal. 


Tue Rev. Dr. A. Morton Brown, author of 
a biography of Dr. John Campbell and other 
works, has just died at Bridport Harbour, 
after a brief illness, The deceased, who was 
@ popular Congregational minister at Chelten- 
ham, was descended from one of the Covenant- 
ing heroes of the parish of Loudoun, and 
recorded the fact in a story published many 
years ago, under the title of ‘Peden the 
Prophet.’ The death is also announced of 
Mr. Nathaniel Cooke, one of the founders 
of the Graphic newspaper. At one time Mr. 
Cooke was a member of the firm of Ingram 





& Cooke, publishers, and was connected with 
the Illustrated London News. 

THE eminent historian Alfred de Reumont 
is writing a biography of Gino Capponi, which 
will appear this autumn. 

Countess Racowitza’s ‘ Recollections of 
Ferdinand Lassalle,’ noticed by us, has 
attained a sixth edition in Germany. 

RecLAm’s cheap edition of German classical 
authors has recently been enriched bya scholarly 
reprint of Kant’s ‘Critique of Pure Reason.’ The 
first ed ition, consisting of 10,000 copies, was 
exhausted in a short time, and a second 
edition is now preparing. 

Messrs. RIVINGTON have in the press the 
following theological works: a volume of 
sermons by Canon Cook, the editor of the 
‘ Speaker’s Commentary,’ preached at Lincoln’s 
Inn, and published at the request of the 
Benchers, to be entitled ‘Church Doctrine 
and Spiritual Life,’—‘ Addresses ’ delivered at 
the Mid-day Service at St. Paul's Cathedral, 
on Good Friday last, by Mr. Stuckey Coles, 
—and a work on the ‘State of the Faithful 
Dead and their Relationship to the Living,’ 
by Canon Luckock, Principal of Ely Theolo- 
gical College. 

Tue Rev. John Harris Backhouse intends to 
publish an essay on the first edition of St. Bar- 
nabas’s letter (Oxford, 1642), unknown to all 
the editors of that epistle; a few leaves of it 
only exist in the Bodleian Library. The 
greater part of this edition, as Fell states in 
the preface to his edition of St. Barnabas’s 
Epistle, 1685, was destroyed by a great fire 
which broke out at Oxford. 

Dr. F. LizBerMANN, of Berlin, who has 
just brought out an important volume with 
the title of ‘ Ungedriickte Anglo-Normannische 
Geschichtsquellen,’ is now in England for the 
purpose of collecting documents for the ‘ Monu- 
menta Germanica,’ published by Profs. Waitz 
and R. Pauli. 

M. JosepH Hatévy has been nominated 
“Répétiteur” for Ethiopic and Himyaritic at 
the Ecole des Hautes Etudes in Paris. 

Baron von Rosen, of the University of 
St. Petersburg, has been at work in the British 
Museum and the Bodleian for the purpose of 
collecting documents relating to the Sclavs 
from Arabic and Persian MSS. M. H. 
Derenbourg, Professor at the Ecole des 
Langues Urientales Vivantes at Paris, is now 
visiting our libraries for the purpose of his 
edition of Sibiwaye’s Arabic Grammar, which, 
as we have already mentioned, is to be pub- 
lished at the cost of the French Government. 
The first part of it will be out in the course 
of this year. 

A CorrEsPONDENT writes from Warring- 
ton :— 

“In the review of Mr. Gomme’s ‘Index of 
Municipal Offices’ contained in your number for 
the 12th of July you speak of ‘ Burleymen’ (as 
we spell it here) as an extinct office, and you say 
that the Sixth Report of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission (368) ‘tells us that in the seven- 
teenth century there were functionaries of that 
name in several villages in the neighbourhood 
of Warrington.’ Will you permit me, as Steward 
of the Honour and Fee of Halton, and of the 
Manors of Frodsham and Lyme Handley, in 
Cheshire, and of the Honour and Fee of Mackes- 
field and of the Manor of Widnes in Lancashire, 


agricultural experience are always chosen, and 
their duty is to value damages, ¢.g., to crops, from 
cattle straying, or the like. The late judge of the 
Warrington County Court was in the habit of 
relying upon their evidence, and (by consent, of 
course) referring cases to them, and often observed 
how useful a general appointment of such agri- 
cultural referees would be.” 

‘“‘ Burleyman” is marked obsolete in Mr. Pea- 
cock’s Glossary of the Dialect of Manley and 
Corringham, but we are glad to hear the office 
and name still exist. We should feel obliged if 
our correspondent would explain more clearly 
the precise nature of a Burleyman’s duties. 
Proof is wanting, but it seems probable that the 
Burleyman is an officer much older than any 
manor court. He is probably a survival from 
the days of the village community. 

Mr. Wix.ts Nevins is preparing, and will 
publish in the spring, the concluding portion 
of his history of Ireland and the Holy See. 
The forthcoming volume will bring the history 
down to the present time from the Middle 
Ages, and will deal largely with the question 
of the Spanish influence in Ireland, as also 
with Papal denunciations of the ’98 and other 
recent Irish attempts to throw off the English 
yoke. 

Most of Albert Glatigny’s works being out 
of print, and some very difficult to procure, 
his admirers will be gratified to hear that M. 
Lemerre, of Paris, will shortly issue ‘Les 
Poésies Completes,’ with a lengthy introduc- 
tory notice by M. Anatole France. 

A NEw novel entitled ‘Madge Dunraven,’ 
by the author of the ‘Queen of Connaught,’ 
will be published early in August. 








SOIENCE 
Evolution, Old and New. 

(Hardwicke & Bogue.) 
Mr. Butier’s new work forms an historical 
appendix to his ‘ Life and Habit.’ By aid of 
judicious selections from the works of the 
earlier biologists, Mr. Butler seeks to show 
that Mr. Darwin does not differ so much from 
them as has been thought, and, further, that 
where he differs from them (and Mr. Butler) 
the true solution of the problem of the origin 
of species rests with his predecessors (and 
with Mr. Butler). The book thus raises two 
distinct issues, each of surpassing importance 
at the present stage of English speculation, 
and it deals with both its subjects in a most 
interesting and suggestive way. 

That the theory of evolution should itself 
have been evolved is not Surprising. Indeed, 
if it had sprung full-grown from the brain of 
Mr. Darwin, it would thereby have been dis- 
proved, since its opponents could have pointed 
to a case of origin by special creation. But 
no one previous to Mr. Butler has shown in 
detail how far the earlier biologists had 
advanced towards a denial of the older views 
of the origin of species by special creation. It 
is true that Prof. Dieterici has attempted to 
show that a kind of Darwinism was held by 
the Brothers of Purity, an Arabic school of 
philosophic freemasons, in the tenth century, 
and Zeller has written a paper on some Greek 
predecessors of Darwin. But these somewhat 
bizarre attempts are to be considered rather as 
literary curiosities than as serious contributions 
to the history of biological science. The three 


By Samuel Butler. 
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more recent speculationson the origin of species ; 
but neither the historical chapters in Haeckel’s 
‘ History of Creation,’ nor the historical sketch 
prefixed to the ‘Origin of Species,’ nor Prof. 
Huxley’s article on “‘ Evolution ” in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, deals quite fairly with 
the immediate predecessors of Mr. Darwin. 
Mr. Butler, coming to his subject with a 
polemical interest in favour of the older in- 
quirers, has more sympathy with their views 
and expounds them more correctly. He seems 
rather to err on another side—he gives them 
often more credit than is their due, This is 
conspicuously the case with Buffon, who, 
according to Mr. Butler, first dealt with the 
problem of the origin of species in a scientific 
way. Iinding that Buffon takes up alter- 
nately the special creation dogma and the 
hypothesis of modification by descent, Mr. 
Butler regards the former as due to a certain 
“irony” on the part of Buffon, who preferred 
to undermine rather than openly attack it. 
To the author of ‘ Erewhon’ such a method is 
congenial, and he easily suspects its existence 
in others. But it is far more probable that 
the “irony ” lay in the facts of the case more 
than in the mind of the author. Special crea- 
tion was at that time one of the “Jaws of 
thought,” and Buffon was unconsciously affected 
by the mind of his age in treating it as a true 
cause, when the facts he was collecting and 
arranging told directly againsi it. Mr. Butler 
forgets the sage remark of Imlac, “ Incon- 
sistencies cannot both be right, but attributed 
to man they may both be true.” Besides, no 


motive is shown for reticence in attacking any 


established opinion. If Buffon had not be- 
lieved, firmly though inconsistently, in the 
dogma of special creation, there was no reason, 
in the age of Diderot and Holbach, why he 
should have pretended belief in it. 

The most interesting result of Mr. Butler’s 
historical investigations is the favourable light 
in which Dr. Erasmus Darwin appears. Not 
only did he hold to evolution more consis- 
tently than Buffon, but he seems to have seen 
more clearly than any other investigator the 
importance of the ws wva of the organism. 
To quote Mr, Butler’s summary of Hrasmic 
Darwinism (as it may be termed), we have 
“a definite belief, openly expressed, that not only 
are many species mutable, but that ail living 
forms, whether animal or vegetable, are descended 
from a single, or, at any rate, from not many, 
original low forms of life, and this as a direct con- 
sequence of the actions and requirements of the 
living forms themselves, and as the indirect con- 
sequence of changed conditions,” 

(The italics are ours.) And more than this, 
Mr. Butler gives reasons to think that the 
much-vaunted system of Lamarck was directly 
derived from Dr. Darwin, through the strange 
medium of a French translation of his ‘ Loves 
of the Plants,’ which appeared in 1801. 
Indeed, the book before us suggests a remark- 
able parallel between the two Darwins and the 
two Bacons, in each case the elder writer 
being the deeper thinker, and yet the later 
making the deeper impression ; and the first 
impression which will be left on the minds of 
most readers after a perusal of the book will 
be “Then Darwin is not original after all!” 
And the author himself seems at times to be 
of the same opinion. Such a view, however, 
leaves out of consideration a most important 
factor in the advance of knowledge. It re- 





quires two persons to tell a truth; one man 
to speak it and another to understand it. The 
elder Darwin failed to find a sympathetic 
audience. In 1859 men’s minds were better 
prepared to understand doctrines adverse to 
the older conceptions. Darwinism came as 
the last of a long series of assaults on the 
speculative system of medizval Christianity. 
The intense interest excited by it was un- 
doubtedly due to the theological issues 
involved. Its importance consisted in bring- 
ing into the light of discussion the relative 
merits of special creation and of evolution as 
solution of the problem of the origin of species. 
The French and German Aufkldrungen had 
prepared men’s minds for an impartial hearing 
of the question, and it isclear now that it only 
needed to be raised to be at once decided in 
favour of evolution. Mr. Darwin has the 
merit of having been the right man in the 
right place at the right time. In a surpris- 
ingly short time the solution offered by the 
older theology fell to the ground, and it has 
become one of the most pressing questions of 
the day what the theologians are to do with 
the débris thus left on their hands. 

Thus the question of Evolution v. Special 
Creation has become matter of history, and 
that history has never been told with as much 
clearness and interest as in the book before us. 
But after the verdict has been given for evolu- 
tion, it remains to decide what evolution really 
is. After evolutionists have removed the beam 
from their neighbours’ eyes, it remains for 
them to remove the motes from their own. 
The question is now with regard to the modus 
operandi of evolution, and Mr. Butler has gone 
back to the older evolutionists to see their 
solution of the question, and to discover how 
far this agrees with his own. Whatever we 
may think of his and their solution, Mr. 
Butler has the merit of having directed atten- 
tion to the new phase into which Darwinism 
has now entered, It is a favourite practice of 
mathematicians to leave some difficult expres- 
sion unsolved till they have reduced the pro- 
blem to its simplest terms, when they turn 
back to obtain the value of the unknown 
quantity. And evolutionists have treated 
their problem in a similar way, referring all 
difficulties to heredity as a kind of Deus ex 
machind, They have been content to say that 
species have originated by evolution, without 
being too curious as to the exact nature of the 
processes implied by that term. Mr. Darwin 
has declared that new species arise through 
the “struggle for existence,” without being 
very explicit as to the nature of the struggle. 
His system has failed to give any rationale of 
the processes of evolution, and the disquieting 
effect of his theories on philosophic specula- 
tion has been due to the fact that they 
seem to involve the conclusion that there can 
be no rational philosophy, the world being 
ruled by chance and habit. It is Mr. Butler’s 
merit that he bas seen this from the stand- 
point of evolution : other writers had protested 
against the irrationality of Mr. Darwin’s evo- 
lution, but they considered that they had 
thereby proved the irrationality of all forms 
of evolution. Mr. Butler is an evolutionist, 
but not a Darwinist ; and the importance of 
his work lies in that fact. He has ‘made 
earnest ” (as the Germans say) with the two 
great problems of evolution, heredity and 
the nature of evolutionary processes. His 





N° 2700, Jury 26, 7% 
great contention is for some active principle iy 
natural selection. This he sees in the gy, 
conscious aims of the strugglers for existencg. 
a duck has got webbed feet because its anceston, 
wanted tohave them, and made them by maki 

use of the skin between their toes. At first sight 
this seems paradoxical, and there seems to }, 
a general opinion that such a theory stand 
upon the same footing as the genuine paradoxes 
of ‘Erewhon.’ But careful reflection on the 
action and reaction of structure and functig, 
will show that the theory is at least more satis. 
factory than Mr. Darwin’s attribution of the 
webbed foot to a long series of fortunate 
chances which helped the duck’s ance. 
tors to survive in the struggle for existence, 


Accidents do happen, but the best regulated § 


organisms take advantage of them. To apply 
the two theories to an old myth, Mr. Darwin 
would be obliged to hold that the theory of 
gravitation was directly due to the apple which 
fell upon Newton’s head, whereas Mr. Butler 
would be able to give the due share of prais 
to Newton himself. Any fears that Mr. Butler 
is merely giving utterance to an ingenious 
paradox are removed by his new book, where 
he shows that this view was held by the elder 
Darwin (as in the italicized passage of the 
summary quoted above), from whom it was 
taken by Lamarck, with whose name it js 
usually associated. In thus returning to the 
older view of evolution, Mr. Butler is pra 
tically reintroducing teleology. With him al 
organic modification is ‘“purposive’’ (as he 
has Englished ‘“ teleological”). And _ here 
again he seems to us prophetic of coming 
thought. All theology is teleological, and theo 
logians must find some teleology in the new 
thonght before they can adapt themselves to 
the new speculative requirements of evolution. 

Thus Mr. Butler's book is of considerable 
importance for the appositeness of. the ques 
tions it raises as to the difficulties and lacunz 
in the current form of the theory of evolution. 
The answers he gives (or rather gave in ‘ Life 
and Habit’) to the questions he himself has 
raised scarcely merit an equal amount of 
attention. They are too fragmentary and u- 
scientific—more like hints and analogies than 
hypotheses. Still even here Mr. Butler is 
remarkably suggestive: his paradox that life 
is matter that remembers has at least the 
merit of definiteness, and is of value so far a 
it draws attention to the degradation (he 
would call it elevation) of conscious into u- 
conscious action, a problem of equal import- 
ance with the origin of consciousness. But 
this is scarcely touched upon in ‘ Evolution, 
Old and New,’ and is thus beyond the scope 
of the present notice. Out of it, however, 
Mr. Butler has formed his new theology, with 
a deity who resembles very remarkably the 
Great Unconscious of Von Hartmann. Ow 
author rejects the parallel, but it exists never- 
theless. Altogether, the book can be recom 
mended to the notice of those who con- 
cern themselves (and who does not nowadays!) 
with the speculative problems connected with 
the theory of evolution. 

Thus far we have considered this book ip 
its scientific aspect. But it would be unfair 
to dismiss any work of Mr. Butler’s without 
some words «s to its literary characteristics. 
The history of his speculations on the subject 
has been rather curious. In his first work, 
‘ Erewhon,’ his treatment was entirely satirical, 
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yet his theory of the evolution of machinery 


is the germ of all his later thoughts. In his 
later work, ‘Life and Habit, Mr. Butler 
did not probably know, and certainly left 
his readers in doubt, whether he was in 
earnest Or 00. In the book before us he has 
become thoroughly earnest in his belief in his 
theories. Unfortunately, as he has become 
more earnest, he has become more dull, though 
even now his book is raised far above the 
ordinary level for interest and liveliness. But 
we miss those flashes of satire and humour 
which made his other books such good reading. 
In the work before us, with the exception of a 
few touches of sly humour, the amusing part 
of the book is restricted to its title-page, where 
we are informed that ‘ Evolution, Old and New,’ 
js its author’s “ Op. 4,” and its fly-sheet, 
where Mr. Butler has printed a remark of Mr. 
Wallace, that the author of ‘ Life and Habit’ 
does not know anything about the facts of the 
question with which he deals. But there is 
probably another cause of the falling off in 
literary power than that afforded by the 
author's greater earnestness, With all his 
robust contempt for writers of books, Mr. 
Butler cannot avoid the punishment which is 
due to bad workmanship. Unlike his previous 
books, this has been “‘ made,” not composed. 
It has been written, if one may say so, with 
the scissors rather than with the pen. A little 
more trouble in the arrangement and conden- 
sation of the copious extracts given from 


f Buffon, Dr. Darwin, and Lamarck, and a little 


more care given to the compilation of their 
biographies, would have made the book much 
more valuable as a literary work. This is the 
more to be regretted, as men like Mr. Butler 
can do important services to scientific specula- 
tion. His rude irreverence for the zpse dixit 
of the man of science enables him to discuss 
scientific dogmas with a freedom and force im- 
possible to the professional student of science. 
By his rough vigour he may even present 
scientific problems in a new light. At that 
point theamateur’s functions cease ; the answers 
tohis problems must be given by the profes- 
sion, We would draw the attention of the 
students of embryology (for there is the crux 
of evolution) to Mr. Butler’s work, not for its 
results, but for its discussions,—not for its 
answers, but for its questions. 





An Introduction to the Systematic Zoology and 
Morphology of the Vertebrate Animais. By 
Alexander MacAlister, M.D. Dublin Uni- 
versity Press Series. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tuts useful book of Prof. MacAlister’s is crowded 

with facts diligently gathered from all available 

sources. It is, however, not merely a compila- 
tion, but the author has, as he says in the pre- 
face, ‘‘ endeavoured as far as possible to check 
description by dissections, and has thus been 
able to verify a very large proportion of the 
statements made.” Most unfortunately, there 
san almost entire absence of references from 
the book, its value being thereby reduced at 
least by one half, and the reader is almost 
everywhere left in doubt as to what has been 
and what has not been personally verified by the 
author. The book is intended for the use of 
students, but seems hardly well fitted for teach- 
ig purposes, because the facts, of which 
fhormous stores are contained within it, are 

Presented to the reader one after another as a 

series of separate statements, but unconnected 

together by any theory pervading the whole. 

In this respect it contrasts most strongly with 





such works as Gegenbaur’s. It is impossible for 
students to assimilate facts unless they are made 
in some manner very definitely dependent on 
one another. A good deal of attention is paid 
in the book to the results of modern embryolo- 
gical researches, but we were disappointed on 
looking for an account of the mode of origin of 
the mesoblast in Amphioxus. It is, however, 
extremely difficult to light upon omissions in 
the book, and it is quite astonishing how large 
an amount of interesting facts are brought 
together in it within a small compass in an 
epitomized form. Man is placed in a separate 
sub-order, equivalent to that of the Catarrhinz. 
An excellent epitome is given of the chief 
anatomical peculiarities of man, and especially 
of those exhibited in the muscular system. The 
series of diagrammatic woodcuts with which the 
book is illustrated are copied from the works of 
Prof. Huxley, Gegenbaur, and Haeckel. The 
book will be found extremely serviceable as one 
of reference by every professed anatomist. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

We have again to announce the discovery of 
a small planet by Prof. Peters, of Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N.Y. This, which was found 
by him on the night of the 17th inst., raises the 
number of known small planets to two hundred. 
No. 100 was discovered (by Prof. Watson) in 
July, 1868, so that it has taken just eleven years 
to tind the second hundred of the list, which 
from 1807 to 1845 continued four in number, 
until Herr Hencke discovered Astraea in 1845 
and Hebe in 1847, since which no year has 
passed without at least one discovery, and few 
without several. The present announcement is 
the ninth in the current year. It may be men- 
tioned that the observatory of Hamilton Col- 
lege, to which we nowowe the discovery of thirty- 
six planets, was established, by the exertions of 
Prof. Avery, in the year 1854, and provided with 
an equatoreal of 135 inches aperture, of Ame- 
rican manufacture, the funds for its erection 
being raised by subscriptions; also that the 
energetic director, Prof. C. H. F. Peters, is a 
native of Schleswig, having been born near 
Flensburg, in that duchy, in 1813, but who, 
after pursuing astronomy at Naples and Palermo, 
went to America, to take employment first on 
the United States Coast Survey. 

Two more previously discovered small planets 
have recently been named. Both were found at 
the Marseilles Observatory ; the first, numbered 
193, by M. Coggia, on February 28th, which is 
to be called Ambrosia ; the other, No. 198, by 
M. Borrelly, on June 13th, and this is now deno- 
minated Ampella. (See Comptes Rendus, July 14.) 

The director of the Harvard College Observa- 
tory, Mr. E. ©. Pickering, has published a 
“request to astronomers,’ accompanied by 
a table and a chart, by which he hopes to 
facilitate their compliance. Astronomers gene- 
rally do not agree in their estimates of stellar 
magnitudes, consequently much inconvenience 
is experienced by observers when consulting 
star catalogues. With a view to a remedy, a 
series of photometric observations of stars of 
various magnitudes, situated near the north 
pole, has been undertaken at the observatory. 
Some of these, a, 6, A, Ursee Minoris, and 51 
Cephei, are given in the table, and others are 
shown in the chart, and the request above 
mentioned is that all who are desirous of im- 
proving the present system of comparing the 
brightness of stars will make estimates of the 
magnitude of as many ‘‘ as may be convenient.” 
Other particulars are suggested as desirable, and 
the results of the observations are to be sent to 
Mr. Pickering, and a copy of the publication 
will be forwarded to each observer who has 
co-operated in the work. It is to be hoped that 
the co-operators will be numerous. 

The third part of ‘ Astronomical Observations 
and Researches made at Dunsink,’ the observa- 
tory of Trinity College, Dublin, has just been 





published. Dr. Ball, the Astronomer-Royal for 
Ireland, tells us in the preface that the south 
equatoreal has been so much improved that it 
can now be ‘easily managed by the observer 
himself without additional assistance,” and that 
since 1876 he has worked steadily with it, as 
shown by his ‘New Determination of the 
Parallax of the Preceding Star of 61 Cygni by 
the Method of Ditference of Declination,’ and 
his ‘ Observations in Search of Stars with a large 
Annual Parallax.’ Besides these the part con- 
tains two papers by the former Royal Astro- 
nomer, Dr. Briinnow. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

WE regret to hear that Herr Rohlfs is about 
to retire from the leadership of the expedition 
fitted out by the German-African Association. 
The long delay consequent upon the hostility 
of the fanatical Znusi, who decline to furnish a 
guide to Wadai, notwithstanding an offer of a 
thousand thalers, has led to this resolution, 
Dr A. Strecker will take charge of the expedi- 
tion, and as the new Turkish governor of Ben- 
gazi has been instructed to promote its objects, 
an early start will no doubt be made. But even 
thus far a considerable amount of geographical 
work has been done. Not only has a new route 
from Sokna to Aujila been surveyed, but it has 
also been ascertained by careful barometrical 
and boiling point observations that that oasis 
does not occupy a depression in the Libyan 
desert, sinking below the level of the sea, as was 
supposed hitherto. Aujila has an altitude of 
98 feet, the neighbouring Salo of 60 feet, the 
longitude of the latter being 21° 25’ E. of 
Greenwich. 

The Annual Report for 1879 of the Mission 
to East Africa under Bishop Steere, the funds 
of which are supplied by the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, has been published, and 
the annual meeting was held on Monday. The 
geographical details are interesting. From 
Lindi, a port to the south of Zanzibar, a chain 
of stations has been extended in a western 
direction to the river Rovima, and will be 
pushed on to the eastern shore of the Lake 
Nyassa during the present year. From Pangini, 
the same mission has pushed into the Usam- 
bila country, and founded a station at Magila. 
The lowland betwixt the Indian Ocean and 
the first range of Central Africa is occupied 
by the tribes of the Uzegua and Uzaramo ; 
their languages are being acquired by these 
spirited pioneers, and settlements being made. 
A road from Dar es Salam to the Lake Nyassa 
is being constructed by Mr. Mackinnon and 
Sir T. Fowell Buxton. Thus a_ legitimate 
commerce will spring up and extinguish the 
slave trade, traces of which still linger, 
though the Sultan of Zanzibar is loyal and 
true to his treaty engagements. Information 
of the safe arrival at Rubiga, the capital of 
the kingdom of Uganda, on the north side of 
Victoria Nyanza, of the three agents of the 
Church Missionary Society, who were despatched 
by the route of the Nile, has reached London, 
and the news is very cheering as to the disposi- 
tion of King Mtesa, who has now five English- 
men as his guests. News has also been received 
of the arrival on the southern coast of the 
lake of the party of French Roman Catholic 
missionaries, who are also bound to the same 
capital. King Mtesa will now have an oppor- 
tunity of informing himself of the different 
nationalities and religions of Europe. 

Petermann’s Méttheilungen contains an ela- 
borate article on the ‘Geographical Distribution 
of the Plague,’ the same epidemic which in the 
Middle Ages was known as the ‘‘ Black Death,” 
and which, in the course of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, swept away more than a 
third of the inhabitants of Italy, France, Spain, 
and England. The author shows that the 
plague has visited the greater part of Asia, 
nearly the whole of Europe, and northern Africa, 
In 1402 it was carried to Iceland, in 1558 to the: 
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Canaries, and in 1639 to the Cape Verd Islands. 
lt has never, however, crossed the Atlantic to 
America, for the ‘‘ Peste”’ mentioned in con- 
nexion with Chili is not the plague, but a 
catarrhal fever. The paper is illustrated by a 
series of maps, which show clearly that sanitary 
measures have much restricted the area even 
now occasionally invaded by this dreadful epi- 
demic. 

To advance the scientific study of geography 
nothing is of more importance than good 
diagrams of physical and political geography, to 
be suspended upon the walls of class-rooms in 
schools and colleges. The want is severely felt, 
but it is not so easily supplied. The Geographi- 
cal Society has for some time had its attention 
turned to the subject, but nothing has been 
done, for it is not the province of that Society 
to dictate to the heads of educational institu- 
tions, ncr to supply what can only be provided 
by the trade. Some decision must be arrived at. 

We may record three important publications 
bearing upon early civilization : the first volume 
of ‘ Materialien zur Vorgeschichte des Menschen 
im Oestlichen Europa nach Polnischen und 
Russischen Quellen,’ by Herr Albin Kohn and 
Dr. C. Mehlis ; Prof. Vambéry’s ‘ Die Primitive 
Cultur des Turko-Tatarischen Volkes auf Grund 
Sprachlicher Forschungen’ ; and Dr. H. Zim- 
mer’s ‘Altindisches Leben, die Cultur der 
Vedischen rier.’ The last-mentioned book 
obtained the prize at the fourth International 
Congress of Orientalists at Florence. 

The Revue de Géographie publishes a remark- 
able article, by M. E. F. Berlioux, ‘On the 
Exploration of Central Africa by the Ancients,’ 
with a map of Libya interior based upon 
Ptolemy’s tables. He traces the caravan routes 
to the great empires of the Garamantes, Geira, 
and Nigeira, and identifies nearly all the locali- 
ties mentioned by ancient geographers. 








Science Gossip. 

From the annual report of the Conservator of 
the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
we learn that the catalogues of the two most 
important departments, long out of date, are 
now undergoing complete revision. Between 
1846 and 1849 a fine catalogue of the patho- 
logical collection was published ; this was pre- 
pared by Sir James Paget. Since that period 
the additions have been so numerous that it was 
found necessary to issue a supplement in 1863. 
But between that date and the present year 
several hundred new specimens have been added 
to the collection. To avoid the inconvenience 
of a fresh supplement, the entire series will now 
be included in a single fresh catalogue. Sir 
James Paget, now Chairman of the Museum 
Committee, has consented to undertake this 
task, with the co-operation of Dr. J. F. Good- 
hart and Mr. Alban Doran. The work has been 
a year in progress, but will occupy several more 
years before it is completed. The Conservator, 
Prof. W. H. Flower, is engaged in rewriting 
the osteological catalogue published by Prof. 
Owen in 1853. More than three-fourths of the 
first portion, which relates to the fine series of 
crania and skeletons of the various races of man, 
have already passed through the press. The 
catalogue of the Museum of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital is also undergoing revision, by the in- 
defatigable curator, Mr. Eve. The collection 
will shortly be removed to the spacious new 
buildings now in course of erection in Giltspur 
Street. 


Mr. F. W. Moore, the eldest son of the late 
Dr. Moore, has been appointed curator of the 
Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin. He held a similar 
position in the College Botanic Garden, Dublin. 

Tue French Association for the Advancement 
of Science will hold its eighth session at Mont- 
pellier, commencing on the 28th of August, M. 
Bardoux, late Minister of Public Instruction, 
being the President. During the meeting of the 





British Association, which commences on the 
20th of August, there will be an important ex- 
hibition of scientific apparatus, specimens, &c., 
which is being got up under the direction of the 
local secretaries. 

Unpver the Presidency of M. Daubrée, the 
Société Géologique de France will hold their 
extraordinary meeting at Semur (Céte-d’Or), to 
commence at 8 A.M. on Sunday, August 17th, 
with a business meeting at the Sous-Préfecture, 
and a visit to the museum, and excursions to 
the neighbourhood for the rest of the day. 
From the 18th to the 25th inclusive there 
will be geological excursions to the surround- 
ing country, with well-chosen resting-places. 
English and other foreigners have been 
invited to take part in the proceedings, and, 
to facilitate their explorations, a list of the 
works published on the geology of the region to 
be visited is appended to the invitations. 

Mr. AtFrRED Mitnes Marsuart, M.A. 
Cantab., D.Sc. Lond., the newly appointed 
Professor of Zoology in the Owens College, 
Manchester, has become increasingly known in 
the last few years for his embryological re- 
searches on the nerves of the chick, and the 
bearing of their development on the origin of 
vertebrata. In December, 1874, he was Senior in 
the Cambridge Natural Sciences Tripos, having 
worked assiduously in Dr. M. Foster’s labora- 
tory for some years. He gained several college 
exhibitions, and was afterwards elected Founda- 
tion Scholar, and subsequently Fellow, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. In 1875 he started, 
with Mr. F. M. Balfour, the embryological and 
practical morphology class in which such good 
work has been done at Cambridge. St. John’s 
has in recent years elected the following fellows 
from among graduates in the Natural Sciences 
Tripos, namely, Prof. A. H. Garrod, Senior in 
1871, Mr. J. J. H. Teall, First Class in 1872, 
and Dr. A. M. Marshall, Senior in 1874; besides 
these, the following gentlemen were foundation 
scholars of St. John’s when they took their 
degree in the Natural Sciences Tripos, viz., Mr. 
C. J. Yule, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and Mr. J. N. Langley, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In Dr. Marshall’s year 
Mr. P. H. Carpenter, now master at Eton 
College, and Dr. R. D. Roberts, D.Sc. (Lond.), 
of Clare College, were also placed in the first 
class in the Natural Sciences Tripos. 

In the last number of ‘ Records of the Geo- 
logical Survey of India,’ Mr. H. B. Medlicott 
gives an account of the Mohpédni coal-field and 
of recent exploratory borings, and expresses his 
opinion that the yield of coal is not precarious, 
as has been supposed, and that ‘‘ there need not 
be any alarm on this score for the immediate, 
or even for the distant, future.” And a geolo- 
gical reconnaissance, from the Indus at Kushal- 
gahr to the Kurram at Thal, on the Afghan 
frontier, by Mr. A. B. Wynne, offers much to 
interest the topographer as well as the geologist. 

Dr. Trier Dau has detected and isolated 
a new metal, in a sample of copper-nickel from 
Kragero in Skjergaarden, to which he has 
given the name of ‘‘ Norwegium.” The colour 
of the pure metal is white with a slight brown 
shade. Dr. Dahll informs the editor of the 
Chemical News that he is continuing the study 
of the new substance. 

M. Cornv, in the Comptes Rendus for June 
23rd, shows experimentally that the ultra- 
violet rays of the solar spectrum are absorbed in 
a striking manner in passing through our atmo- 
sphere. M. Thollon laid before the Académie 
des Sciences a drawing of the solar spectrum, 
ten métres in length from A to H. This spec- 
trum is composed of about 4,000 rays; it was 
executed in Italy, and is the most perfect which 
has yet been produced. 

REMOTE Transylvania has not failed in its 
annual contribution to science, for we find in 
the twenty-ninth Jahrgang of the Verhandlungen 
und Mittheilungen des siebenbiirgischen Vereins 





fiir Naturwissenschaften in Hermamnstadt 
on the Milky Way, on the inner satellite , 
Mars and the Kant-Laplace hypothesis, op th 
outcrop of hydraulic kalk in the neighbourhyj 
of Hermannstadt, on the expedition of the (hy 
lenger, on the climate of the polar regions, ay 
on the weather of 1878. The general conchysig, 
from the collected data on this last subject 
that the year in the region of Hermanns 
was moderately warm and predominantly dry, 
Mr. SANDFORD FLEMING advocates, in a 
communicated to the Canadian Institute , 
Montreal, the establishment of a primary 
meridian at Behring’s Strait, to be followed by 
subordinate lines an hour apart all round the 
globe, these to be the standards for local tin, 
everywhere, and thus obviate the confusig 
which at present exists and increases the mo, 
that steamship routes and railways are extend] 








FINE ARTS 


ami@uce 
Will Close on Monday, August 4th. 


The SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS-1, 
NINETY-SECOND EXHIBITION. 5, Pall Mall Mast. Prom y 
till 6.—Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretan, 


Will Close on Saturday, August 9th. 
INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS —Forn. 
FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Open from Nine till Dusk. 
Admission, la. ; Catalogue, 
Gallery, 53, ’all Mall. A. F. PHILLIPS, &, 
GROSVENOR GALLERY.—The ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
MODERN PAINTINGS will CLOSE August 4th. vupen Nine 
till Seven.—Admission, Une Shilling. Seasou Tickets, Five Shilling 


BLACK and WHITE EXHIBITION, DUDLEY GALLUgRi, 
£gyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Consisting of Drawings, Etchings, wi 
Engravings. OVEN DAILY from Tea tiil Six.—Admittance, y 
Catalogue, 6d. R. F. M'NAIR, &&., 

DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRE 
TORIUM, ‘CHRIST ENTERING JEKUSALEM,’ and ‘Tt 
BRAZEN SERPENT’ (the latter just completed), each 3: by 22 fet, 
with ‘Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘ svidiers of the ross,” * Night of tk 
Crucifixion,’ * House of Caiaphas,’ &c , at the DORE GALLERY,s, 
New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six. — 18. 








MARIANNE NORTH’S EXHIBITION of O1L SKETCHES ¢ 
INDIa and the ARCHIPELAGU at 9, Conduit Street. Daily, Nin 
till Seven.—Admission, |s. 








Ten Lectures on Art. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


THESE discourses were delivered in various 
places and at various times before and sinc 
the author’s appointment as the Slade Profess 
of Fine Art at University College. They har 
peculiar merit, because they form a concix 
and earnest exposition of a system of instruc 
tion of the highest value. In fact, we know 
of no treatise on the principles which shoul 
direct the art instruction of a nation thi 
can compare with this book, and it mor 
than justifies the appointment of the artist 
as director of the government schools of 
design. The lecture “On the Training of 
Art Students” is a truly remarkable essay, 
full of instruction. The third lecture, that 
“ On Systems of Art-Education,” describes the 
systematic and intelligent mode of educatio 
adopted by artists in France, and points ott 
its advantages in the formation of style. 1 
Style the fourth lecture is especially devoted. 
It contains warnings against the abuses which 
have attended the later practice of the Frene 
schools, abuses due, the author thinks, 
the so-called “ realistic” school, as opposed 
the noble, accomplished, and, if somewhat aus 
tere, yet learned modes of the ateliers of David 
and Ingres, where the beauty of the higher 
truth was ardently studied and faithfully e 
pressed. Probably this decadence is owilg 
to the spread of luxury under the Seconi 
Empire, and the greed for wealth whic 
animated all classes in France in the days 
of Napoleon III., rather than to any othe 
cause. ; 
The scholarly cast of Mr. Poynter’s mini 
leads him to feel a profound admiratio 


By E. J. Poynter, RA 
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for Michael Angelo, and these discourses 
are full of enthusiastic and careful criticisms 
on that master’s greatest works, especially on 
the superb architectonic figures in the Sistine 
Chapel. It is not surprising that Mr. Poynter 
was shocked by the depreciatory comments of 
Mr. Ruskin on Buonarroti’s aims and tech- 
nique, and it is natural that disgust should 
have been converted into something like anger 
when the “Author of ‘Modern Painters,’” 
in a criticism on the Royal Academy Ex- 
hibition of 1875, coupled alleged defects 
in Mr. Poynter’s picture of ‘ Atalanta’ 
with certain characteristic elements which do 
not please him in Michael Angelo’s works. 
Both painters, remarked the critic, desired to 
show the adaptability of limbs to awkward posi- 
tions. ‘This was a cruel saying, and it is so 
unreasonable that one might regard it as a 
joke, if Mr. Ruskin were capable of joking. 
Accordingly, lecture ix. is such a rejoinder as 
would sorely disturb the spirit of Mr. Slade, 
who probably never dreamed that one of his 
“ professors ” would handle so severely another 
of the trio. This lecture is less a defence of 
the author’s picture than of Michael Angelo’s 
genius, and involves a counter-attack on the 
“Author of ‘Modern Painters,’” who is 
denounced as an incompetent observer of 
the highest forms of natural beauty; as 
ignorant of the practical side of art; as one 
whose “depth of ignorance,” whether 
“wilful or unconscious,” ‘could not be 
passed over”; and as a critic who had 
exalted the moral and sentimental side 
of art at the expense of the “zsthetic.” By 
“esthetic”? Mr. Poynter means practical, as 
opposed to sentimental and ddlettante de- 
velopments of “professorism” which obtain 
currency elsewhere than in the lecture-rooms 
Mr. Slade has endowed. Of course the painter 
has the better of the dispute; his knowledge of 
the subject and his close and cogent reasoning 
enable him to dispose of the criticisms of his 
assailant very speedily, The famous comparison 
of Tintoret with Michael Angelo is dealt with 
as follows :—“ Mr. Ruskin cnvented Tintoret in 
his‘ Modern Painters,’ whereas Michael Angelo 
and Raphael are accepted masters, about 
whom others had ventured to write, and one 
is irresistibly tempted to believe that for this 
reason they are disparaged to Tintoret’s advan- 
tage.” These remarks, although we cannot agree 
with them, are to the purpose. Still it is not 
edifying that Slade Professor should shed the 
blood of Slade Professor. The assault is more 
damaging, but not so original, when it takes 
the form of a comparison between dicta of 
the “ Author of ‘Modern Painters’” and of 
the author of Fors Claviyera and ‘ Academy 
Notes.’ It is easy to make such a compari- 
son with some show of effect, but it was never 
before instituted with so much force and 
conciseness. 








British Mezzotint Portraits, beiag a Descrip- 
tive Catalogue. — Part II. Engravers: 
Faithorne to Miller. By J. C. Smith. 
(Sotheran & Co.) 

Tuts is the second part of a book which de- 

serves high praise. Having already said much 

in its favour, we may now express a hope 
that a copious and exact index of names, 
rigidly classified and furnished with a com- 
plete system of cross-references, may be sup- 
plied with the final volume. Comprehensive 





as are the notices, the mode of grouping the 
entries in the catalogue is more serviceable to 
students of engraving, collectors of prints, and 
printsellers than to that much more numerous 
public which loves portraits for their personal, 
historical, or satirical associations, for their 
beauty as works of art, or as aids to the study 
of costume. Without such classitied indexes 
this elaborate and learned book will be less 
useful than it might be. In fact, we prefer the 
method of Granger and Bromley to any other. 
Suppose the connoisseur wants a portrait of that 
Abraham Newland whose signature gave toa 
piece of tissue paper any value desired from 
51. to 50,0007. (a signature which scores died 
for forging), and whose first, we cannot say 
Christian, name furnished a phrase to our 
language which will survive even his far- 
reaching fame, and carry “sham-Abraham” 
to countless generations and lands where even 
the genuine Abraham was unknown. How 
many of our readers know Romney painted the 
illustrious Chief Cashier, and that J. Grozer 
mezzotinted the picture? Yet unless he knew 
the engraver’s name this book would help no 
one to find a portrait of A. Newland, or enable 
him to include the picture among Romney’s 
works. Classed indexes will supply all this, 
at least so far as mezzotinted portraits are con- 
cerned. Works in stipple, line, lithography, 
wood, &c., do not come within the scope of 
Mr. Smith’s plan, so that the student must still 
wait for that great day when the Catalogue 
of Prints in the British Museum is published, 
when each man’s Jikeness will be given under 
his name. Meanwhile those who cannot wait 
may go to the Print Room and consult the 
slips, of which tens of thousands stand in 
order, from the Alpha to the Omega of portrait 
engravings. 

Let us look at the subject from another point 
of view, and consider how such a book as this, 
without the indexes we desire, will guide the 
student to portraits of men whose names are 
obscured by timeand change. ‘Take at random 
a name which ran with Cook’s, with Nelson’s, 
even with Newland’s, and is at the foot of all 
the records of England’s naval victories for 
two-and-thirty years, and continued in the 
lists of the Admiralty till 1807. The name 
is that of Sir Philip Stephens, Secretary 
to the Admiralty from 1763 to 1795, and 
till 1807 one of the Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. Any man who occupied these 
posts during that momentous period excites 
curiosity, and students of art in England 
remember that Sir Philip had a collection of 
good pictures. Nobody can find this name 
in the catalogue, and those who want to see 
a portrait of the Secretary must inquire at 
Whitehall. 

Again, a connoisseur may want likenesses 
of Madame de Montespan, but he must have 
more than ordinary knowledge of portraits if 
he is aware that Griffier, whose name is not 
to be found in the Firmin-Didot Catalogue, 
engraved a plate of her in mezzotint. Never- 
theless he may by chance learn this fact while 
plunging at random among the pages of this 
book. Cross-references would help research. 
Thus, under “‘ Griffier” it is said that he mezzo- 
tinted two portraits of Daniel Boon, an artist 
whose name is not given in Mr. Redgrave’s 
Dictionary, but we are not directed to another 
portrait of another Daniel Boon, or Boone, 
of a later generation, likewise a mezzotint. 





Every one will admire the labour bestowed 
by Mr. Smith on this catalogue, which is sur- 
prisingly exact, and shows researches carried 
beyond the common range. He is fortunate in 
correcting the guesses of Nagler, supplying the 
omissions of Bromley, and occasionally indicat- 
ing the discrepancies of Granger. The descrip- 
tions of prints frequently include biographical 
notes, which are surprisingly good and gene- 
rally sufficient. We should like to suggest that 
the notice of “George, Lord Townshend,” 
—which should be “ Marquis Townshend,”— 
No. 170, MacArdell, p. 899, should include a 
reference to this statesman as a designer of 
satirical prints. 








Les Médaillons de l’ Empire Romain depuis le 
Regne d’ Auguste jusqu’a& Priscus Attale. Par 
W. Froehner. (Paris, Rothschild.) 

As illustrations of the life and religion of the 
Romans under the Empire, as well as of the 
history of the times (especially of Hadrian and 
the Antonines), scarcely less than as exponents 
of their artistic ideas at the highest point of 
their development, no monuments which have 
come down to us can compete with the Roman 
medallions. 

In the handsome quarto volume now before 
us, M. Froehner, late of the Louvre, and well 
known as the editor of the magnificent repro- 
duction of the bas-reliefs of Trajan’s Column, 
has collected and engraved as many as thirteen 
hundred and ten examples of medallions, 
among which, however, he includes not a few 
specimens which it cannot be doubted were 
once current as coins, and which, from the 
point of view of the scientific numismatist, 
ought not to have been comprised in a work 
devoted to medallions. 

But how, it may be asked, is a medallion to 
be distinguished from a current coin ? And this 
is a question more easily asked than answered. 

Medallions of bronze may generally be dis- 
tinguished from the bronze coins of the time 
by the absence of the letters s. c., Senatus 
Consulto, by which the current money in that 
metal was rendered legal tender, Augustus 
having left to the Senate the right of coining 
in the baser metal, while reserving for himself 
and his successors that of issuing money of 
gold and silver. Naturally, therefore, the test 
of the presence or absence of the letters s. c. 
fails us when we would distinguish medal- 
lions of gold and silver from the current 
money in those metals, and the difficulty is 
increased when it is remembered that it was 
usual to issue them of a value appreciable in a 
definite sum of money. 

The archeologist is consequently in many 
cases thrown back upon his own intuitive 
sense of the fitness of things when he would 
define what is and what is not a gold or silver 
medallion. As a rule (not, however, without 
exceptions), it may be safely affirmed that the 
medallion is to be distinguished from the 
current coin by larger dimensions, more care- 
ful execution, higher relief, and by the eneral 
characteristics of a finer work of art. Taking, 
therefore, into consideration the difficulty of 
discriminating between medallions and coins, 
no one will quarrel with M. Froehner for hav- 
ing declined, in a popular work like the pre- 
sent, to draw a hard-and-fast line between the 
two classes of monuments, and we proceed to 
enlighten those of our readers (rather a large 
class in this country, we imagine) who have 
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not made a special study of numismatics as to 
the nature of the subjects represented upon 
medallions, and as to the original uses of these 
interesting works of art. 

Many medallions, especially those of bronze, 
are simply commemorative of events, chiefly 
of the legendary period, connected with the 
origin and early history of the city of Rome. 
Among these we may mention Hercules and 
Cacus ; the feast given by King Evander to 
Hercules ; the disembarkation of the Trojans, 
where A‘neas and Iulus are seen descending 
the plank from their galley to the shore, while 
in a cavern shaded by a tree lie the sow and 
her young, which the cracle had announced to 
them, and in the background are visible the 
walls of the city of Lavinium; Horatius 
Cocles swimming the Tiber in the presence of 
the Koman and Etruscan armies on either 
side ; the Sabine women parting the armies of 
Romulus and Titus Tatius, &c. Another 
group relates to the games of the circus and 
the amphitheatre, a third to religious cere- 
monies, others again to imperial largesses to 
the people, victories over the barbariaus of 
Parthia, Armenia, Germany, and Britain. One 
of the last, a medallion of Commodus, shows 
us on the reverse Britannia in her national 
costume, seated upon rocks, and holding a 
spear and a military standard, her left arm 
resting upon a buckler. 

Among the subjects purely mythological or 
allegorical we may single outa group of Apollo 
playing the lyre in the presence of three Muses 
who stand before him in rapt attention; Diana 
Lucifera, carrying two torches and bearing a 
crescent upon her head, moving swiftly through 
the darkness which she illumines in her course; 
the Sun-god mounting the clouds in his chariot 
and preceded by Phosphorus, the morning star, 
in the form of a child; the Earth, Zed/us sta- 
bilita, recumbent beneath a vine, her hand upon 
the terrestrial globe, around which the four 
Seasons with their attributes pass in due order. 

One of the great charms of these bronze 
medallions is their manifold variety of moti/, 
borrowed doubtless in many cases from famous 
paintings, and executed by engravers endowed 
with high artistic feeling and a command over 
the materials in which they worked which, ex- 
cept for a short period during the Italian Re- 
naissance, has never been since rivalled. 

As to the uses of Roman medallions, it may 
be remarked that those of gold and silver appear 
to have been first fabricated in the third century, 
for distribution by the Emperor himself among 
his friends and as military donatives on great 
occasions. Many of these gold medallions still 
retain the rings by which they were suspended 
round the neck as marks of the imperial favour. 
They were also often presented to dependent 
chiefs and kings as rewards for fidelity to their 
foreign masters. Of this class were the 
Splendid medallions which Chilperic showed to 
Gregory of Tours among the presents which he 
had received from the Emperor of the East, and 
which weighed as much as 72 solidi (one pound) 
each, and bore on one side the effigy of the 
Emperor and the inscription TIBERII CONSTAN- 
TINI PERPETVI AVGVSTI, and on the other a 
quadriga with the legend GLORIA ROMANORVM. 

The medallions of bronze, on the other hand, 
would appear to have been often fixed to the 
legionary standards, and for this purpose they 
were sometimes mounted in large circular 
frames, also of bronze, and simply ornamented 





on both sides, in order that the portrait of the 
Emperor might be borne aloft at the head of 
his victorious legions. Many of these framed 
medallions are preserved in the great European 
museums. Nevertheless, there can be little 
doubt that this was not the sole object for 
which they were intended. As M. Froehner 
remarks in his introduction, these monetary 
series replaced to some extent our modern 
manuals of history, geography, &c., or they 
might be arranged so as to constitute a sort of 
calendar of the religious ceremonies and popu- 
lar fites, generally, however, with especial re- 
ference to the acts, public and domestic, of the 
members of the imperial family. Iconographic- 
ally medallions stand far in advance of coins, 
the portraits being more faithful, inasmuch as 
they are more careful works of art, if they are 
not by superior artists, which is probable. 
Even granting them to be by the engravers 
ordinarily employed in the mint, their larger 
size and bolder relief would naturally give a 
wider scope to the hand and the imagination 
of the artist. 

The illustrations in M. Froehner’s work are 
executed with delicacy, and are as good as, if 
not better than, any similar wood engravings of 
coins with which we are acquainted ; but they fall 
very far short of the autotype fac-similes which 
adorn the British Museum Catalogue of Roman 
Medallions and of the delicious reproductions 
of Greek coins in Mr. B. V. Head’s ‘ History of 
the Coinage of Syracuse.’ On the whole, M. 
Froehner’s work deserves the popularity which 
it will probably obtain on the Continent. In 
England, unfortunately, the taste for mere 
decoration, not to say upholstery, has of late 
years usurped the place of a more intellectual 
appreciation of what is truly excellent in art, 
and collectors of the coins of ancient Greece 
and Rome are nowadays too few in number 
to justify a hope that an édztion de lure of this 
kind will have a wide circulation, notwith- 
standing the fact that it appeals more directly 
to the educated public than to the specialist. 








NEW ETCHINGS. 

WE have received from Messrs. Goupil & Co. 
artists’ proofs of five new plates, etched by dif- 
ferent engravers, and showing how very great are 
the merits of French etching at the present day. The 
finest of these transcripts is by M. Waltner, after 
Velasquez’s famous three-quarters length portrait 
of the‘ Infanta Margarita,’ which is No. 551 in the 
Louvre. The figure is nearly in full front view, 
the right hand is placed on one arm of a chair, 
the left hand hangs easily at the side of the 
figure ; the child’s long, flossy, and pale yellow 
hair falls on her shoulders and is decorated with 
a rose; the dress is white silk enriched with 
black lace. Probably no portrait of a child 
excels this one in artistic value and intense 
characteristic charm in colour and chiaroscuro. 
It ranksamong Velasquez’s masterpieces, and it is 
particularly precious on account of the exceptional 
freedom of the handling. It is incomparably the 
best Velasquez in the Louvre, and forms part 
of the original collection of that gallery. The 
Infanta, born July 12, 1631, was the daughter 
of Philip IV. of Spain, by his wife Maria 
Anne of Austria. She married the Emperor 
Leopold in 1666, and died March 11, 1673. 
Fine as this picture is, we believe it has 
never before been engraved or adequately 
etched until the modern master of the needle, 
working in the purest mode of etching, pro- 
duced the superb, unusually large plate, 144 in. 
by 18 in., which is before us. Ovur criticism 
must perforce be brief, because we have no 
words but those of unlimited praise for it. 
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The expression, one of the great attractig 

of the original, is here in perfection —, 

luminosity of the flesh, the soft lustre of th, 
hair, the half-lustrous silk, the richness of the 
tones of the background and accessories, the gen. 
ral and local tone and chiaroscuro, are those of 
the painting. In speaking of an engraving after 
Velasquez it is not possible for us to say mop 
than this. 





















































Thenextetching reproduces with nearly as much ff and fore 
success a still more famous picture—the ‘Mop, JB boast of 
Lisa’ by L. Da Vinci. It is quite unnecessary ty J richness 
describe the picture. It has been already en. I jzed exp 
graved by Massard, Lorichon, Fauchery, Cay. ‘La Joc 
matta, who produced a great example from this M much su 
work, by Bridoux, by Filhol, and by Lando, & are incli 
not to speak of lithographers. The picture wa J more ap) 
executed at Florence in 1500, and belonged t) J by 19in 
Francis I.. who is said to have given 120 JJ A carto 
livres for it. It was extolled by Vasari, ang J Vinci fo! 
it occupies a great place in the history of ay, § to the N 
because it is not only one of the finest portraits The 1 
in the world, but it is the earliest instance of [§ Messrs. 
portraiture in the modern sense of the term, Bf etching 
In producing it the magic of prodigious artistic B as ‘ The 
power was combined with ineffable subtlety in JB appears 
rendering expression, the highest conceivable IB of herba 
finish, the most unflinching labour, and jp. & dark tre 
exhaustible fidelity to nature. Having lately J birch Ww 
examined the picture afresh, we are in q J woman t 
position to speak of M. Jacquemart’s success ff front of 
in reproducing the most conspicuous charm in & the side 
his original — that immortal smile which has and the 
delighted so many generations of men and § flections 
women. The spontaniety of this “serious” and the 
and yet happy smile is due to the vitality that JJ age, anc 
pervades every feature of the face ; it ripples & full of 
over the cheeks, the lips, the nostrils, over J inspirati 
flows in the eyelids, and animates the com. § of extra 
tenance from the chin to the forehead. We drawing 
think that, on the whole, no engraver has suc- § boughs. 
ceeded better than M. Jacquemart in reproduc J his pow 
ing this masterpiece of subtle and poetic art, Band wa 
which has immortalized the lady, for, although § illustrat 
the picture was never finished, a dozen genera J quisite 
tions have recognized the beautiful wife of Fran- J in M. © 
cesco del Giocondo as ‘ La Joconde.’ In studying and deli 
a transcript from a picture which is so finely The f 
and highly elaborated as this Da Vinci, the critic J &. Greu 
demands from an engraver a degree of finish J celebrat 
which would, under other circumstances, be ex- Band yet 
ceptional, even if he chose to work in ‘the line Jf of folia; 
manner.” And this makes the task particularly Jad bey 
trying to an etcher, especially when, as in Ba oak. 
this instance, he has to deal with a face per wind, h 
fectly drawn on a very large scale ; to etch a ff bulk so 
head in nearly full face, five inches high, is sous v 
a severe tax on an artist’s ability. M. [foliage. 
Jacquemart, whose power of finishing and draw- branche 
ing has been proved before, has not thought Jf ‘ange 
right to carry the modelling of the features Roussea 
of the ‘Mona Lisa’ to a very extreme degree; Bee? he 
he has not stippled the contours, but given graceful 
them with bold yet delicate and perfectly 4 pictu 
firm hatchings of great power, and made the element 
face solid in that way. We imagine that, like position 
ourselves, he believes the background of his tonic, al 
original has darkened, while the carnations have quality. 
lost some of their ruddiness, and the depth of arch in 
their tones. ‘‘ Restoration” long ago deprived BYettion 
this picture of other qualities than keeping, B™& 
but the changes to which we refer have The 
affected its chiaroscuro to a considerable of M. 
degree. M. Jacquemart has, possibly oa this wae 
account, made the background of his plate a fB'™0n 





little lighter than it is now in the picture; he 
has, nevertheless, most carefully and skilfully 
drawn the details of that magical landscape of 
mountains and water. He has given the tone of 
the dress and the hands as it appears now, but he 
has not bestowed that attention on the exquisite 
hands of the original which they demand. He 
has preserved the air of the figure, the delicate 
and yet stately poise of the head, the simple 
grace of the crossed hands. Although we miss 
some of that high degree of finish in the flesh 
which, as we said above, seems necessitated by 
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pied On 
the nature of the original, it will probably turn 
out that M. Jacquemart, having succeeded 
admirably in rendering the expression of ‘ Mona 
Lisa,’ and fearing to forfeit some part of that 
extraordinary achievement by labouring on the 


contours of the face, acted wisely in not elabo- 
rating them beyond the degree which he had so 
é > ¢ 


happily attained. We can most heartily recom- 
mend his work. The plate, although it has not 
the sculpturesque qualities of some of its rivals 
and forerunners among the line engravings, can 
poast of a brilliancy, frankness, and solidity, 
richness of tone and tint, and, above all, a vital- 
ized expression, such as no other transcript of 
‘La Joconde’ possesses. What it lacks is so 
much smoothness as the eye demands, but we 
are inclined to think that this shortcoming is 
more apparent than real. The large size, 12$ in. 
by 19in., of this plate is a great advantage. 
4 cartoon, supposed to be that made by Da 
Vinci for this picture, was not long ago offered 
to the National Gallery. 

The third artist's proof which we owe to 
Messrs. Goupil & Co. is from M. Chauvel’s 
etching of Corot’s picture, known in England 
as ‘The Pond,’ the delicious pastoral in which 
appears a still and silvery pool, with its margin 
of herbage, closed in the distance by a mass of 
dark trees, graced on our right by a beautiful 
birch which springs from a meadow, which a 
woman traverses towards a farmhouse. In the 
front of the pond a man sits in a punt, close to 
the side of which tall rushes rise in the water, 
and the water is enriched by the soft re- 
flections of the wan, grey sky, its silvery clouds, 
and the darker tones of the trees, the herb- 
age, and the figure. It is an exquisite idyl, 
full of the purest charm of Corot’s art and 
inspiration. His capabilities as a draughtsman 
of extraordinary skill are shown in the exquisite 
drawing of the birch, its trunk, foliage, and 
boughs. That marvellous mystery of Corot’s, 
his power of dealing with the sky, trees, earth, 
and water, and, by means of chiaroscuro, of 
illustrating them all with perfect poetry and ex- 
quisite pathos, has been very finely preserved 
in M. Chauvel’s plate, which is so truly refined 
and delicate as to be worthy of Corot. 

The fourth artist’s proof before us is by M. 
G. Greux, and reproduces Théodore Rousseau’s 
celebrated picture, ‘Coucher de Soleil,’ a soft 
and yet powerful sunset, seen under a large arch 
of foliage, beyond a pond where cattle linger, 
and beyond a plain in the middle of which is 
an oak. This tree, long ago oppressed by the 
wind, has lost a bough which balanced its great 
bulk so as to keep it erect, and now, in a mon- 
strous way, it leans to leeward, a huge heap of 
foliage. Indeed, with its enormous far-spreading 
branches, it looks like an uncouth giant, and is so 
strange and ungraceful that only a master like 
Rousseau could make it acceptable at all, while 
even he, perhaps, did not wisely thrust its un- 
graceful and undignified bulk into the centre of 
a picture in which it is the only ‘‘ savage” 
clement. In fact, in other respects the com- 
position is so regular as to be almost architec- 
tonic, and is in itself a masterpiece of the highest 
quality. Very fine are the trees which form the 
arch in front; the effect is nobly broad and con- 
ventional. This is a monumental picture, etched 
ian exceptionally masculine and solid manner. 

The fifth etching reproduces, by the hands 
of M. Brunet-Debaines, Constable’s well-known 
picture called ‘The Valley Farm,’ which Mr. 
Yernon bought from the painter, and which was 
greatly admired when it was shown at the Royal 
Academy in 1835. There can be no doubt about 
the power and richness of this fine etching— 
‘vigorous rendering of Constable, distinguished 
‘8 it is by a certain ‘‘ mossiness” of touch and 
wlidity of handling. Extreme brilliancy has 
ben enhanced by what seems to us an excess of 

k contrasting tones in the dark portions of 
the trees on our right of the middle of the design, 
thecattle, and in the river bank below this place. 

ut the reflections in the shadow on the gable 





of the farmhouse, the group of trees beyond that 
building, the lighter portions of the great mass 
of foliage on our right, the lustre of the broken 
illumination on the front of the house, are so 
many elements of a precious and extraordinarily 
solid and powerful kind, most acceptable to lovers 
of Constable, most creditable to M. Brunet- 
Debaines. 





A COUNTERFEIT ROMAN INSCRIBED STONE. 

In Murray’s ‘Somerset,’ under ‘‘ Williton,” 
is mention of an upright memorial stone, seven 
feet high, ‘‘ sculptured with a star and female 
head, and several Roman letters and numerals, 
popularly called ‘Old Mother Shipton’s Tomb.’ ” 
This stone faces the mansion of Orchard-Wynd- 
ham, and is inferred in the handbook to have 
been brought from Cumberland, where the 
Wyndhams, Earls of Egremont, had property, 
and to be identical with a Roman tablet noticed 
by Camden. The Williton memorial is elabo- 
rately described in Phelps’s ‘ Somerset,’ under 
the head of ‘‘ Roman Period,” a copy of the 
Latin inscription being given, though inaccu- 
rately, a qualified statement which applies also 
to Dr. Hiibner’s learned account of the stone. 
It now appears that the tablet belongs neither 
to the Czesars nor to Mother Shipton, and that 
it is not the same slab mentioned by Camden, 
which is smaller, though with similar lettering. 
In fact, it is a reproduction of the latter stone, 
but instead of being copied from the original, 
which probably the sculptor had not access to, 
it has been transcribed from a very inexact 
engraving in Gordon’s ‘Itinerarium Septen- 
trionale,’ the mistakes being faithfully rendered 
by the copyist. The veritably ancient monu- 
ment yet exists at Ellenborough, and has re- 
cently been engraved in Dr. Collingwood Bruce’s 
‘Lapidarium Septentrionale. The spurious 
character of the Somersetshire stone, which until 
the present time has been always received as 
genuine, is clearly demonstrated in an illus- 
trated pamphlet by Mr. William George, of 
Bristol. Joun Tax.or. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

Tue exhibitions of the Royal Academy, the 
Grosvenor Gallery, and Society of Painters in 
Water Colours will be closed on the 4th proximo, 
WE are glad to be able to report that, owing 
to energetic remonstrances on the part of the 
Durham and Northumberland Archeological 
Society, an ill-considered project for injuring 
the Upper Hall of Durham Castle has been 
suspended, if not abandoned. It was intended 
to convert this noble relic, one of the great 
works of Bishop Pudsey, to whom Durham owes 
so much, into a dormitory for undergraduates 
expected to join the Northern University. The 
great room was long ago divided into rooms, 
but it was only lately proposed to insert chimneys 
and, further, to form little bedrooms in such a 
way that the fine arcade would have been in 
considerable danger. The authorities overlooked 
the historical as well as the architectural claims 
of the hall, and, strange to say, engaged a 
common builder to effect the alterations. There 
would have been considerable danger of fire, 
and a fire in the Upper Hall would destroy 
Bishop Cosin’s famous staircase and the whole 
interior of the castle. The proceeding is the 
stranger because the University of Durham 
possesses abundance of house property in the 
neighbourhood available for students’ lodgings, 
but now occupied by persons unconnected with 
the University. The Rev. W. Greenwell, Mr. 
J. W. Barnes, and other inhabitants of Dur- 
ham, remonstrated with the authorities of the 
University, and were met in a reasonable spirit, 
so that, for the present at least, things will 
remain as they are, pending a decision of the 
Senate, who, it is earnestly hoped, will consent 
that all excrescences of modern date shall be 
swept from the hall, and insist that no ‘“‘restora- 
tion” of any kind shall be attempted, 





As to! 


what has occurred we echo the words of Canon 
Greenwell, who could not conceive it possible 
that any persons charged with the safe custody 
of so grand a building could ever have attempted 
to carry out such a project. It was altogether 
a matter of six or eight rooms. 

Tue University of Edinburgh having become 
possessed of the bequest of Sir J. Watson 
Gordon for founding a Chair of the Fine Arts, 
it is to be hoped that the duties of the elected 
officer will begin, if they do not end, in prac- 
tical and not in theoretical instruction. Art is 
to be learned from artists and by practice, not 
from lecturers and lectures. Conceive a Professor 
of Music who did not know his notes ; conceive 
a surgeon who had never dissected ; conceive an 
engineer without technical knowledge, and we 
have secured a tolerable idea of what a theoretical 
Professor of Fine Art cannot help being. Such 
professors abound, and next to nothing comes 
of their teaching. They dilate on their personal 
impressions, on the antiquarian aspect of art, 
on the histories of works of art and on artists ; 
they construct theories and esthetic schemes 
which fall to pieces. They produce more or 
less good literature, but this is not art, nor 
available for the understanding of art, which is 
not a branch of letters, but something quite 
different. As it is, these amateurs excite the 
wonder of artists by the errors and misconcep- 
tions to which ignorance of technical matters 
give rise, errors which they do not recognize 
because they study their subject through a 
medium which is foreign to its very nature. 

Ir appears that the following architects, 
painters, &c., gave evidence before the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords for and against 
the Bill for the destruction of the architectural 
character of London Bridge. Against the Bill : 
Sir F. Leighton, Col. Fraser, Commissioner of 
the City Police, Sir H. Peek, Mr. Poynter, 
Mr. Norman Shaw, Mr. C. T. Newton, Mr. 
Watts, Mr. Millais, Mr. Street, Mr. Armstead, 
Mr. F. W. Burton, Mr. Vulliamy, Mr. Rennie, 
Mr. Fergusson, Mr. Penrose, Mr. Scott Russell, 
and Sir C. Lindsay. The following architects 
were in favour of the suggested operations : 
Mr. Horace Jones, the City architect, to whom 
we owe the Meat Market, Mr. E. M. Barry, 
Mr. C. Barry, Mr. J. P. Knight, not, we believe, 
the R.A, of that name; with these were Mr. 
Cockerell, a coal merchant; Mr. Church, of the 
General Omnibus Company; Sir E. Watkin, 
Sir J. C. Lawrence, aldermen ; and Mr. W. H. 
Barlow. The Committee declared the Bill in- 
expedient. 


Tue publication of Signor Tito Paravicini’s 
important book on the Renaissance in Lombardy, 
with all its plates, has been finished. 


Tue International Art Exhibition at Munich 
was opened on the 19th inst. 


Coror’s monument is to be ready in the 
autumn, It is to be erected at Ville d’Avray, 
the place which afforded so many subjects for 
his pictures. Subscriptions to complete the list 
are solicited from admirers of the great idylist- 
painter. M. Frangais, President of the Memorial 
Committee, Boulevard Mont Parnasse, 139, will 
receive them. 


Messrs. Cotnacut & Co. have sent us a 
fac-simile of the pretty group of portraits in 
colours by Carmontelle, representing Mozart, 
when about seven years of age, seated at a 
harpsichord, his father standing behind him 
with a violin, his sister on the further side of 
the instrument with a music sheet in her hands. 
The original drawing was made about 1763, and 
is an excellent example of Carmontelle’s manner 
of drawing, invariably in profile, with much 
taste and spirit, and abundance of character, 
the portraits of his contemporaries. It is ex- 
tremely interesting and pleasing, it is likely to 
be highly acceptable to musicians and lovers of 
Mozart, to whom we heartily commend the fac- 
simile. 
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Dr. Heinrich HeypEMANN has published an 
essay entitled ‘ Nereiden mit den Waffen des 
Achill, ein Beitrag zur Kunstmythologie mit 
fianf Tafel Abbildungen.’ It is dedicated by the 
University of Halle to the German Archzolo- 
gical Institute at Bonn, on the occasion of its 
fiftieth anniversary. We may mention also 
another art publication by Dr. R. Eitelberger 
von Edelberg, with the titles of ‘Kunst und 
Kiinstler Wiens der neueren Zeit’ and ‘ Oester- 
reichische Kunst-institute und Kunstgewerbliche 
Zeitfragen.’ 








MUSIO 
Songs for Sailors. Written by W. C. Bennett. 
(Novello 


Set to Music by J. L. Hatton. 

& Co.) 

THE words of these songs have been long 
enough before the public to render separate 
notice of them as poems unnecessary. What 
merit they possess as rhymes, or as verses 
suitable for the purposes of music, is cer- 
tainly enhanced by the addition of melodies. 
It is, therefore, now proposed to consider the 
‘Songs for Sailors’ chiefly from the musical 
side, to examine briefly the extent to which 
they justify their title by their character, and 
to ascertain, as far as possible, their right 
to a share of popularity as well among the 
general public as among the particular class for 
whom they are designed. 

The list of contents includes some forty 
separate pieces, which may be sorted under 
three different heads, namely, into commenda- 
tory ditties, songs of the affections, and 
historical ballads. 

We may consider as commendatory ditties 
those which speak in praise of a sailor’s life, of 
his duties and his pleasures. These are, in 
most instances, less remarkable for the senti- 
ments expressed, or perhaps for the force with 
which the expression helps the sentiments, 
than for the opportunity for lively melody 
which the rhythm of each affords. Such 
ballads as ‘There’s Nothing like a Smoke,’ 
or ‘Rum,’ require a greater power of poetry to 
be successful glorifications of their themes 
than Mr. Bennett possesses; and the lack of 
inspiration in the words seems to have in- 
fluenced the music, for these, if not among 
exactly the weakest, for as far as the music is 
concerned it must be admitted that there is not 
actually a weak song in the whole collection, are 
among the least successful of the set. In the 
songs of the affections, as they may be called, 
such songs as ‘A Kiss to take to Sea,’ ‘ Nay, 
never Cry,’ ‘Take me, Lass, for Life,’ ‘The Wife 
fora British Sailor,’ ‘A Mother’s Song,’and other 
ballads, there is a better tone in the words, and 
this, strengthened by the beauty of the music, 
results in some agreeable songs, both melody and 
accompaniment being of the simplest character. 
Those who are already acquainted with Mr. 
Hatton’s vocal compositions will probably be 
able to trace a similarity in the melodies and 
sequences of some of the airs in ‘ Songs for 
Sailors’ to other songs already well known, 
but as all these are the work of the same hand no 
accusation of plagiarism can hold good. Thus 
the songs ‘ Ring, Happy Bells,’ page 28, ‘ The 
Homeward Watch,’ page 84, ‘The Wife for a 
British Sailor,’ page 80, have endings like 
the part-song, ‘Softly Fall the Shades of Even- 
ing,’ and the former two also call to mind 
Mendelssohn’s ‘O Hills, O Vales,’ but the 





resemblance is only slight. ‘A Thousand 
Leagues Away,’ page 40, is like some parts 
of Mr. Hatton’s own setting of ‘O my Love is 
like the Ked, Red Rose,’ in which the similarity 
of the poetical imagery may have led to a cor- 
respondence in the musical phrases; and ‘ Were 
I that Gull,’ page 46, recalls ‘Come Live with 
Me.’ The introduction of the modulation into 
the dominant key as a half close to the middle 
is effected in the same way, that is, by means 
of a scale passage, in the greater number 
of the forty songs, a practice which betrays 
either a lack of invention or a desire to pre- 
serve a strong family likeness in them all. 
The best of the three sections of the 
collection is that which includes the songs 
referring to historical incidents, such as ‘ Tra- 
falgar,’ ‘The Nile,’ ‘The Dutchman’s Broom,’ 
‘The Fine Old English Admiral,’ ‘Rooke in 
the Bay of La Hogue,’ ‘ Hawke in Quiberon 
Bay,’ ‘ Duncan at Camperdown,’ ‘ Rodney and 
De Grasse,’ and ‘Old Benbow.’ These songs 
are intended to foster the spirit of bravery 
and enterprise, and to keep maritime valour 
alive at the present day as successfully as 
the ditties of Dibdin are said to have done 
towards the end of the last century. 

The mention of Dibdin’s name suggests a 
parallel between his productions of this sort 
and those under notice, more especially as 
these are avowedly “ Songs for Sailors,” and 
Dibdin’s songs became adopted by sailors, and 
were said to have done more towards manning 
the navy than all the press-gangs employed to 
compel men to be patriotic. 

Dibdin’s songs refer more particularly to the 
personal character of the sailor, and speak of 
his own desire to emulate the deeds of his 
forefathers, the abnegation of self for the 
general advantage, a reverence for his captain, 
and an affection for his messmate. For ex- 
ample, in ‘The Wife’ he describes the sailor— 

All one as a piece of his ship ; 
or as in ‘Jack at Greenwich ’— 


Though I can’t have no fun myself, 
I may make fun for others. 


The ‘Songs for Sailors’ treat the subjects 
already enumerated as references for emulation 
and examples for imitation, by which means 
all the anachronisms which would arise from 
the singing of many of Dibdin’s songs in the 
present day are avoided, yet the lessons to be 
learned are equally pointed. 

In the musical setting of this section of the 
songs Mr. Hatton has been most successful, 
even though he has left something to be desired. 
If they were intended to be sung by sailors in 
the forecastle during the periods of respite from 
duty, alittle more prominence might have been 
given to the chorus, and provision should have 
been made to fit each song with this desirable 
appendage; it would only have anticipated the 
addition which is certain to be made, for all 
songs intended to be popular amongst sailors 
must haveachorus. If there is no chorus toa 
song which by preference becomes popular, the 
author’s omission is always supplied tmpromptu 
by the repetition of as much of the melody or 
of the words as will be considered fit for that 
purpose. Mr. Hatton might have succeeded in 
his object of furnishing a series of songs that 
would be popular among sailors if he, like 
Dibdin, had formed his melodies so that they 
might be perfectly independent of accompani- 
ment, or, if an accompaniment is supplied, 
that it should be without the least attempt at 





scientific intent. The accompaniments to th 
present volume, all simple though they be, ay 
of an indispensable character ; and although, in 
these days of refinement, it is quite possibj. 
that a pianoforte may be found on board ghj 
and a skilled player among the lower deck 
hands, it is doubtful whether either would be 
available in the forecastle. The want of flow 
and independence in the melodies may ariy 
from the fact that the words and music are by 
different hands. Dibdin furnished his oy 
melodies, and, if internal evidence may be 
trusted, frequently supplied the words afte 
the tune was composed. 

Another oversight in the ‘Songs for Sailor’ 
will be observed in the construction of the 
melodies. Most of them require voice 
of high pitch and having a compass rather 
more extensive than is usually found among 
uncultivated singers. In other respects the 
compositions are most happy instances of the 
exercise of the talents of one of the most 
successful of our English melodists. He 
has been mindful of the preference sailors 
feel for the minor key for their vocal efforts, 
of the power of rhythm in the formation of a 
popular song, and has avoided writing passages 
difficult to sing or to follow; and, above all, he 
has imitated the character of the tunes whieh 
have been popular in England for gene 
rations, so that in many instances he has 
reproduced with considerable vigour the spirit 
of the old melodies. This will greatly tend 
to make some of the ‘Songs for Sailors’ not 
only popular with the body for whom they ar 
ostensibly written, but also with others who 
avoid the sea except as a pastime, and even 
then confine their admiration of its beauties 
and attractions to as much as can be seen from 
the shore, but who nevertheless take a real 
pleasure in lyrical expressions concerning the 
charms of ocean life. 








THE ITALIAN OPERA-HOUSES. 

As the Royal Italian Opera season will enl 
this evening (Saturday, July 26th), not on the 
19th, as by an oversight was wrongiy statel 
in last week’s Atheneum, and as Her Majesty’ 
Theatre will terminate the season next Satur 
day (August 2nd), the final representations « 
either establishment demand little reference. 
Benetit nights are exempt from criticism, au 
that of Madame Adelina Patti, therefore, las 
Thursday (July 24th, not 17th, as was em 
neously stated) can be no exception. Re 
sini’s ‘ Barbiere’ was, as was said last wees, 
selected by the popular prima donna, In ow 
next issue a summary of the season will bk 
supplied. 

The cessation of the engagement of Madame 
Nilsson has caused changes in the chief che 
racters in the operas by MM. Gounod and Ate 
broise Thomas—Margherita having been replt 
sented in ‘ Faust’ by the American prima dowd, 
and Mignon by the French prima dou 
Madlle. Marie Roze; the clever assumption by 
the last-mentioned artist, if it has not diminished 
the interest taken in the performance of tle 
Swedish prima donna, is at all events artistic au 
often sympathetic. Besides taking the part! 
Margherita, Mdlle. Minnie Hauk has appeatt! 
as Elsa in ‘ Lohengrin,’ a part the lady he 
performed in Germany ; but she is still ov 
demonstrative in the dramatic portion, and there 
is a deficiency of precision and refinement m™ 
her impersonations. 

Madame Gerster-Gardini was to appear ii 
the first time last Thursday night (July 24th) 
Donizetti’s ‘ Linda,’ too late for notice in 
week's Athenwum. Next Tuesday, for her bem 
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— 
fit, she will appear in Balfe’s ‘Talismano’ This 
is her final opera, as she is leaving for Italy, to 
enjoy & brief rest before singing at the Birming- 
ham Musical Festival. For Malle. Minnie 
Hauk’s benefit, next Monday, ‘ Carmen’ will be 
viven; Signor Campanini, at his benefit, will 
appear in ‘ Aida,’ next Wednesday ; and finally, 
Mr. Mapleson announces his benefit for the 
concluding representation next Saturday (2nd 


of August). 








Musical Gossip. 

PROMENADE concerts will be commenced on 
the same evening (Saturday, August 9th) at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, Signor Arditi conductor, and 
at Covent Garden Theatre, Messrs. Sullivan and 
Cellier conductors, if the former professor should 
be sufficiently recovered from his illness. Nego- 
tiations are also in progress for the reopening of 
Drury Lane next September with promenade 
concerts. After Messrs. A. & S. Gatti have 
completed their series at Covent Garden, Mr. 
Riviere will commence his promenade pro- 
wrammes in October. 

Tue Tonic Sol-Fa Association, with 3,000 cer- 
tificated singers, will give a concert this after- 
noon (Saturday, July 26th) at the Crystal 
Palace, Mr. J. Proudman conductor and Messrs. 
W. C. Harris and J. Thompson organists. 

Tue singers at the State Concert in Bucking- 
ham Palace on the 16th inst., Mr. Cusins con- 
ductor, were Madame Gerster-Gardini (Her 
Majesty's Theatre), Mesdames Turolla, Schou, 
Scalchi, Signori Gayarré and Ciampi (Royal 
Italian Opera), La Baronne de Caters-Lablache. 
The solo instrumentalists were Mr. John Thomas 
(harp), Mr. Svendsen (flute), Mr. Horton (corno 
Inglese), Mr. Pettit (violoncello.) There were 
150 performers (band and chorus), selected from 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, and the Royal Italian Opera. The 
programme comprised works by Mozart, Weber, 
Rossini, Vaccaj, Balfe, and the living composers 
Signor Verdi, M. Gounod, and M. Massenet. 


La BARONNE DE CaTeRs-LABLACHE (daughter 
of the basso profondo Lablache) sang the ‘‘ Pie 
Jésu,” by M. Favre, at Chislehurst, at the funeral 
of Prince Louis Napoleon. The ‘‘ Ave Maria” 
by M. Saint-Saens was included in the musical 
service, with plain song for the Mass. 

At the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, on the 16th 
of August, Mr. Carl Rosa will commence his 
autumnal tour prior to his London season, which 
will begin on the 10th of January, 1880. 


Tae performances for this season at the 
Gallery of Illustration, St. George’s Hall, will 
be ended this day (July 26th). Mr. and Mrs. 
German Reed’s entertainment will be resumed 
on Monday, September 29th, after a tour in the 
provinces. 

At the election of Directors of the Phil- 
harmonic Society for the season of 1880, the 
members chosen were Sir Julius Benedict, 
panist and composer ; Mr. Cummings, the tenor ; 
Mr. W. Dorrell, pianoforte professor ; Mr. J. B. 
Jewson, pianoforte professor; Mr. A. O’Leary, 
panist; Mr. Walter Macfarren, conductor of 
the Royal Academy of Music concerts ; and Mr. 
(. E. Stephens, organist, pianist, and composer. 

Taz opera tovr of Mr. Sims Reeves will be 
commenced next September. The colleagues of 
the tenor will be Miss Howson, Miss L. Frank- 
ein, Mr. J. W. Turner, and Mr. Fox, with Mr. 
‘, Naylor conductor. 

Tue opera of ‘Rob Roy.’ which will inaugu- 
tite Mrs. Bateman’s direction of Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre, is to be mounted with much spec- 
cular display, and the cast will include 
amatic artists and operatic singers, with full 
torus and band of the first class. 

MapaMe Montiany-Rémavry, Madame Essi- 
of, and Miss B. Richards are to perform in 
Mecession at the Covent Garden Promenade 
(ncerts. Dr. Von Biilow will commence a 





provincial tour with pianoforte recitals early 
next year. 

Master Artuur G, THomas gained the Lucas 
prize for composition at the competition of nine 
candidates at the Royal Academy of Music last 
week. The examiners were Messrs. C. E. Stephens 
and G. A. Osborne and Signor Pinsuti. 


THE Musical Artists’ Society will have a per- 
formance of new works this evening (Saturday) 
at the Royal Academy of Music. Vocal and in- 
strumental compositions by Miss A. Zimmer- 
mann, Miss M. Carmichael, Dr. Bradford, Dr. 
Longhurst, Messrs. H. Baumer, C. J. Read, 
G. Benson, A. O'Leary, Gardner, Hume, and 
A. Gilbert will be included in the scheme. 


Mr. W. 8S. Hoyts and Mr. Turpin have given 
organ recitals at the Notting Hill Lancaster 
Hall. 

TuHE programme of the musical entertainment 
at Covent Garden Theatre on the 23rd inst., in 
aid of the subscription for the sufferers by the 
eruption of Mount Etna and by the inundations 
in Italy, comprised selections from Rossini’s 
‘ William Tell,’ Ricci’s ‘ Crispino e la Comare,’ 
Signor Verdi's ‘ Rigoletto’ and ‘II Ballo,’ M. 
Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ and Donizetti's ‘ Favorita.’ 
Madame Adelina Patti, Mdlle. Heilbron, 
Mdlle. Pasqua, Madame Cepeda, Mdlle. Thal- 
berg, Mdlle. Belocca, Mdlle. Bloch, M. Lassalle, 
&c , did not take part, but Madame Patti's com- 
position, ‘ Fior di Primavera,’ for orchestra and 
military band, was her contribution to the 
benefit. Madame Patti had before composed 
ballads, two of which were settings of Lord 
Byron’s ‘‘ Fare thee well! and if for ever, still 
for ever fare thee well,” and the ‘ Maid of 
Athens.’ 

THE final opera given under M. Halanzier’s 
management of the Grand National Theatre in 
Paris was Meyerbeer’s ‘ Huguenots,’ and the 
opening work en the 16th inst., under the sway 
of M. Vaucorbeil, the new Impresario, was 
Halévy’s ‘Juive.’ Auber’s ‘Muette de Portici’ 
(‘Masaniello’) will be the first revival. M. 
Grévy, the President of the Republic, is giving 
the new director earnest support. Under the 
new lease M. Vaucorbeil has to pay an in- 
creased percentage to composers and poets 
(droits @auteurs). 

MapaMeE ApbeELINA Parti, according to the 
Paris Revue et Gazette Musicale of the 20th 
inst., will make a tour in the United States 
under the direction of Mr. Ernest Gye, and 
Mesdames Albani and Scalchi, Mdlles. Valleria 
and Thalberg, are to be included in the company. 
There must be some mistake in this announce- 
ment by our Parisian contemporary, for Madame 
Adelina Patti, if she visits again America, is 
under contract with Herr Maurice Strakosch, 
her brother-in-law ; moreover, Madame Albani 
(Mrs. Ernest Gye), after the festivals at Here- 
ford and Bristol, is engaged for the Pergola at 
Florence, a city in which the lady appeared in 
‘Mignon’ and in the ‘Sonnambula,’ after her 
début at Malta and prior to her coming to 
London. After eight representations at Florence 
Madame Albani is to perform at Brussels, the 
Hague, and Amsterdam, if we may believe the 
Paris Ménestrel. 

As we have published the names of the winners 
of scholarships at the Royal Academy of Music 
competitions it is not necessary to refer specially 
to the long list of awards and prizes gained by 
the pupils, and distributed by the Duchess of 
Edinburgh at St. James's Hall last Tuesday 
afternoon, after the customary annual address 
on behalf of the institution by the Principal, 
Prof. Macfarren, whose brother Mr. Walter 
Macfarren was the conductor of the orchestral 
and vocal concert of the students, past and pre- 
sent. There were, as usual, new works by the 
pupils executed, but when these productions 
are before the musical public endorsed by pro- 
fessional names it will be time enough to refer 
to them. 





Tue Cecilian Societies of Germany will hold 
a general congress at Ratisbon during the first 
week of the next month, to effect a reform of the 
music in the Roman Catholic churches and 
restore the severe style of Palestrina. 








DRAMA 
THE WEEK. 


HAYMARKET.—‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ ‘ As You Like It.” 
Otymupic.—‘ The Worship of Bacchus,’ a Drama, in Five 
Acts. By Paul Meritt and Henry Pettitt. 


A COMPARISON between the performances 
of Molitre by the Comédie Frangaise and those 
of Shakspeare by any existing English com- 
pany is not likely to prove gratifying to 
national vanity. Out of such resources as our 
stage at present possesses a management 
anxious to do its best for the public may 
select a company capable of giving, with a 
respectable amount of ensemble, not only pieces 
of the modern répertoire, but works which 
require for their adequate interpretation gen- 
uine delicacy and cultivated taste. Actors. 
are naturally quick to learn, and the influence 
of capable stage management, such as has. 
obtained at houses like the Prince of Wales’s or 
the Court, is immediately apparent. To teach 
a company, however, to speak blank verse is a 
vastly different matter, seeing that there are 
no teachers and no material on which to work. 
Each successive representation witnesses, 
therefore, a further declension, and the 
very meaning of a blank verse play seems, 
so far as the majority of actors is concerned, 
to be lost. In the revivals at the Haymarket 
accordingly the interest is simply monopolized 
by the performance of Miss Neilson. For the 
rest, we find an actress capable of interpolating 
in the part of the Nurse a phrase like “ You are 
not going to leave your poor old nurse behind 
you ?” while the affectations of manner or the 
mincing ways with which certain characters 
are presented rouse that most tolerant of 
things, an average British audience, to open 
derision. Miss Neilson’s Juliet has, however, 
its old charm, and is still, in the poetry and 
beauty of the early scenes and the intensity 
and passion of the later, a performance which 
may be put beside the highest accomplish- 
ment of the Comédie Frangaise. In pre- 
senting the delicate and fragrant aspect of 
Juliet’s character, that combination of girlish 
tenderness and overmastering passion which 
constitutes its chief charm, Miss Neilson has 
scarcely a rival, while in showing the blank 
desolation and appalling terror of the later 
scenes she is quite unequalled. Over the whole,. 
moreover, she drops the veil of doom. From 
the first the shadow of fate is on the young front, 
and presage of the grim end of her sad nuptials 
darkens their commencement, the laugh is 
arrested on the lip, and the hope which rises. 
into the air droops and folds its wings 
before its first flight is accomplished. How 
essential a part of the character of Juliet this. 
is, is seen at once by those who mark her own 
utterances and those of others concerning her, 
who see how on the first aspect of Romeo, and, 
the growth of what she calls the “ prodigious 
birth of love,” the thought is forced home that 
her grave is like to be her wedding bed ; how 
when the first breathings of love are poured. 
into her ear she avows, with sad prevision, 

I have no joy of this contract to-night, 

It,is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden, 

Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be 
Ere one can say it lightens ; 
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how at the close of nuptial caresses she sees 
her husband 
As one dead in the bottom of a tomb ; 
and how her mother anticipates by a few 
hours only the actual event when, with terrible 
outspokenness, she expresses her wish 
The fool were married to her grave. 


So fine a presentation as Miss Neilson sup- 
plies, however, needs such support on the part 
of other actors as it does not receive, since the 
Friar of Mr. Howe and the Mercutio of Mr. 
Harcourt, the Jatter a clever and very ani- 
mated performance, alone call for notice. It 
may be mentioned, @& progres of revivals of 
*Nomeo and Juliet,’ that when a change, 
necessary enough, is made in the text, and the 
age of the heroine is altered from ‘ not four- 
teen” to ‘not eighteen” years, other passages 
sbould be altered tocorrespond. After saying 
of Juliet that 

Come Lammas eve at night shall she be fourteen, 
the Nurse proceeds to add, 

Tis since the earthquake now eleven years, 

And she was weaned, 
which of course, when eighteen is put in the 
place of fourteen, gives the age of seven as 
that of weaning. The substitution of ‘‘ some 
fifteen years” for “eleven years” is tu be 
recommended. 

In ‘As You Like It,’ Miss Neilson is 
coquettish, bright, and charming. In no other 
hands hasthe performance of thischaracter proved 
equally attractive or amusing. Some sacrifice 
of poetry is made, however, in obtaining this 
result, and a moderating of the animal spirits 
is to be recommended as a means of preserv- 
ing the aroma. In adding to the business of 
Rosalind Miss Neilson has not improved it. 
The support she received was most inadequate. 
Quite pitiable was it to hear the music of 
Shakspeare marred by the omission or inter- 
polation of syllables, T'wo actors alone, Mr. 
Howe, excellent as Adam, and Mr. Grisdale, 
as the banished Duke, were free from this 
defect. So deliberate and pedautic is, however, 
Mr. Grisdale’s style, that the public owes him 
less thanks than otherwise it would for his cor- 
rectness. 

A play in behalf of which its authors dis- 
claim any pretension to literary merit scarcely 
calls for severe criticism, In spite of its un- 
meaning title, however, and in spite also of 
many defects, ‘The Worship of Bacchus’ is a 
good specimen of a poor class of work. The 
chief fault is the absence of originality. Of 
the two most touching effects that are obtained, 
one seems like a reminiscence of ‘ Janet 
Fride,’ while a second is a direct imitatiun 
of ‘Marcel.’ When a plot, however, along 
its whole course has no pretence to origin- 
ality, it is useless to discuss sources of 
obligation. All that need be siid about the 
work in question is accordingly that it is a 
clever piece of stage carpentry, that some of 
its characters are humorous and well drawn, 
that its emotional passages are thoroughly 
touching, and that the whole has in it the 
elements of enduring success. As regards the 
question of literary merit, which its authors 
are careful to shelve, it may be asserted 
that it has one or two jokes which, whatever 
their claim to originality, are at least witty 
and successful. Mr. Righton acts capitally in 
this piece, and Miss Louise Moodie, in spite 
of a marvellously bad get up, Miss Fanny 





Josephs, Mr. L. Lablache, Mr. W. H. Vernon, 
and Mr. E. H. Brooke present successfully 
the more important characters. In subor- 
dinate réles Mr, Arthur Williams, Mr. Frank 
Wood, and other actors whose names are un- 
familiar to us, are seen to genuine advantage, 
presenting with marvellous fidelity the types 
of low life which may be encountered any day 
in the street. Setter policemen, postmen, 
workmen, and the like, were never put on 
the stage. The only question that remains 
is what is the value of so faithful a reproduc- 
tion of that which in the original can always 
be seen and is not worth seeing! In more than 
one class of art, and in classes indeed far 
more pretentious than that in which ‘The 
Worship of Bacchus’ must be placed, a similar 
question may not seldom be propounded. 





Dramatic Gossip. 

Mr. Hare's management of the Court Theatre 
terminated on Saturday night. At the close of 
the performance of ‘The Ladies Battle,’ the 
second piece of the three constituting the pro- 
granme, Mr. Hare came forward and delivered 
an address to the audience, announcing his forth- 
coming association with Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
in the management of the St. James’s. 


Tue Court Theatre is announced to reopen 
on September r 20th, with a version of M. Sardou’s 

‘ Fernande,’ in which Miss Heath, Miss Amy 
Roselle, Miss Rosa Kenney, Mrs. Leigh 
Murray, Mr. Wilson Barrett, Mr. G. W. Anson, 
and Mr. Charles Coghlan will appear. 

Tue first visit of the Comédie Francaise to 
London consolidated that body when it seemed 
disintegrating ; the second visit seemed at one 
time likely to have a contrary effect. Accord- 
ing to Le Globe, the resignation of Malle. 
Sarah Bernhardt, was to be followed by the 
loss of M. Maubant and others of the company, 
who proposed to share her fortunes, and by the 
enforced resignation of M. Boucher and Mdlle 
Theénard, who were taxed with having urged, or 
at least encouraged, her to revolt. In dealing 
with the relative success of the principal artists 
in London, the same journal omits all mention 
of M. Got, and says, strangely, that ‘‘ Delaunay 
séduit peu” That beneath the calin surface 
of the Comédie Francaise there are at work as 
many different and discordant atoms as Milton 
presents in the description of Chaos, is known 
to some, and might readily be surmised by all. 
Nothing can easily be devised more dangerous 
to manly qualities than the personal applause 
bestowed upon the comedian, especially when, 
as in the present day, in place of the social dis- 
qualitication formerly attached to the actor, 
there is a kind of éclut which makes the profes- 
sion a passport into society. Later reports from 
Paris state, however, that Madlle. Sarah Bern- 
hardt has withdrawn her resignation, and that 
all is * for the best in the best of all possible ” 
companies. 

* LAURIANE,’ a three-act comedy of M. Louis 
Leroy, has been produced at the Gymnase. Its 
well-worn motive presents a separation between 
husband and wife effected on the wedding day 
by a discarded mistress, and the reconquest of 
the wife subsequently effected by the husband. 
MM. Landrol, Guitry, and Ch. Pascal, and 
Mdlle. Lesage are concerned in the representa- 
tion. 

A NEw three-act comedy, in verse, by M. J. P. 
Cournier, has been produced at the Troisiéme 
Théatre Frangais. It is founded on a story 
narrated by La Bruyére in his reflections upon 
‘* Women,” and is entitled ‘Le Chapitre des 
Femmes.’ 








To CorResronpentsx —J. B.—G, W. M.—T. 0.—E, W.— 
W. K.—F.—C. I’. M.—H. E. W.—k. D.—&. T. 5.— received. 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
MADAME BONAPARTE 
By EUGENE L. DIDIER, 


From the Preface. 

“The long, eventful, and romantie career of Madayy 
Bonaparte made her one of the most famous wom 11 Of the 
country, Her remarkable history covers a period ot ninety. 
four vears......The recent discovery of her letters, written 
her father during this period of her social success), 
beauties envied her beauty and wits dreaded her wit, Whey 
kings sought her acquaintance and princes claimed her 
frie ndship—will enable us to give to the world the true story 
of the most brilliant years of ‘this remarkable womans life 

“EUGENE L. Diptep,” 
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Nearly ready, cloth covers, gilt edges, price 3s. Gd. 
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Cooper), representing Burnham Beeches in spring, summer, wutume 
and winter, are copied by special permission trom Mr Vernon Heaths 
nugniticent and uarivalled photox raphs of the Burnham trees, Ty 
other engravings are four Drawings bs Birket Foster, and include Sto 


Poges Church, and Landscape scenery illustrative of Gray's * Elegy, 


FOUR NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL, 


In the press, and will be ready shortly, 


WANDERINGS in WESTERN 


LANDS. By A PENDAVIS VIVIEN, M.P. With Illustration 
Demy sve, cloth extra, 


Tn the press, and will be ready shortly, 


SPORTING ADVENTURES in the 


FAR WEST. By J. M. MURPHY. Demy svo. cloth extra. 


In the press, «nd will be ready shortly, 


UP the AMAZON and MADEIRA 
RIVERS, THROUGH BOLIVIA and PERU : a Journey across South 
America Ky KE. DPD. MATHEWS. With Map and llustrutions 
Demy Sve, cloth extra. 

Will be ready next week, 
The GREAT FAR LAND; or, Sketches 


of Life in the Hutson's Bay Territery, By H. M. ROWINSOS 
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TWO NEW NOVELS. _ 
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RYE, &e. 
MY LADY GKEEN SLEEVES. 
3 vols, Next week 
The TWO MISS FLEMMINGS. By 
the Author of * Rare Pule Margaret.’ 3 vols 
THE NEW ADDITION To — 
Low's Standard Six Shilling Novels is 
DIANE: a Norman Story, By Mrs. 
MACQUOID, Author of * Patty,’ * Elinor Dryden,’ &e Small pet 
avo. cloth extra, ts, Now read 
THE NEW ADDITION TO THE 


Tauchnitz Series of German Authors is 


HOMO SUM. By Georg Eber, 


Author of ‘An Egyptian Princess,’ * Varda,’ de. 2 vols. cloth tiny 
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HOLBEIN. From the Text of Dr. A 


WOLTMANN. By JOSEPH CUNDALL, 


TINTORETTO, From Recent Inves 
tigations at Venice By W. ROSCOE OSLEK, Autaor of * Occ 
sional Besays ou Art. 


London 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Flect-street, B.C. 
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COMPLETION OF GUIZOT’S ENGLAND. 


GUIZOT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ACCESSION OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
In 3 vols, imperial 8vo, cloth extra, price 24s, each, 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED BY THE BEST ARTISTS. 
** Vol. ITI. completing the Work, is ready this day. 


SAMPSON Low, SEARLE & RIVINGTON. 


A COUNTRY BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


TALKS ABOUT PLANTS; 
Or, EARLY LESSONS IN BOTANY. 


By Mrs. LANKESTER, 


‘A Plain and Easy Account of British Ferns,’ aad of the Popular Portion of Sowerby's ‘ English Botany.’ 


London: MARSTON, 








Author of ‘ Wild Flowers Worth Notice,’ 
Crown 8vo, with 6 Coloured Plates and numerous Wood Engravings, cloth, gilt edges, 5s, 
Mos. Lankester is a competent instructor." —Daily News | “ The instruction conveyed is sound and simple.""—DPall Mall Gazette. 
“A capital work, telling something of plants and flowers in every | “Well adapted to encourage an intelligent interest in the conuuon 
onth of the. year. As useful us it is interesting, and as beautiful as it | objects of the country.” —Academy. 
s useful,’ —Scotsman, 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, West C ‘orner of St. Paul's Churchyard, London, 





UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE 
FOURTH EDITION, with Portraits, demy 8vo, 18s, 


THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE LIFE OF 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 


SMITH, ELDER & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


QUEEN, 


London: 





NEW STORY BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


VOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST contains the Second Part of a New Story en- 
titled ‘WHITE WINGS: a Yachting Romance. By 
WILLIAM BLACK, Author of ‘A Daughter of Heth, 
‘Madcap Violet,’ de. 


SMITH, ELDER & Co. 





London : 


- TENNYSON’S WORKS IN ONE VOLUME. 
FOR COLLEGE AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 
I. The ROYAL EDITION, printed from new type, with broad 


margins, in one handsome volume, super-royal 8vo, cloth, price 16s. ; 


15, Wi aterloo- “place. 











cloth extra, gilt 


leaves, price 18s.; Roxburghe half morocco, price 20s, 


II. The CROWN EDITION, in one handy volume, strongly 


bound in cloth, price 6s.; cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 7s, 6d.; Roxburghe half morocco, 


price 8s, 6d. 
*.* The above Editions may also be had bound in various calf and morocco bindings, 


C. KEGAN Pact & Co, 1, Paternoster-square. 


‘FOR COLLEGE AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 
AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


THE EPIC OF HADES. 


With 17 Full-Page Designs in Photo-Mezzotint by George R. Chapman, 4to. cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 25s, 
ALSO, THE ORIGINAL EDITION OF 
THE EPIC OF HADES.  Feap. Svo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 





SECOND EDITION. 
: a Drama in Monologue. 


FOURTIL EDITION, 
SONGS of TWO WORLDS. Complete in 1 vol. 


feap. sy. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
’aternoster-square. 


pid Feap. Svo. cloth, | 


C. KEGAN PAuL & Co. 1, 








> 





- Jnves 


or of * Dect 





VINGTOS, 
gC. 











In FRASER’S MAGAZINE for AUGUST will 
e published ‘PRINCHK LOUIS NAPOLEON’S 
XPEDITION to BOULOGNE, AUGUST, 1840, 
n Original Narrative. By Count ORSI, the Com- 
hander of the Expedition. 


London: LONGMANS and Co, 









TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for August, 


Contains— 


NELI—ON and OFF the STAGE. By B. If. Buxton, Author of *Jensie 
of “ The Prince's 


The WEIRD SISTERS. 
tery of Killard.’ 


NOVELETTES, By Mabe) Collins and Annie Thomas Cudlip 
Interesting Papers on Curvent Topies, &. 


By Richard Dowling, Author of +The Mys 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, price 12s. 


A MEMOIR of HENRY COMPTON, 


Fadited by his Sons EDWARD and CHARLES. With Anecdotes and 
Personal Recollections by J. 1. Toole, Henry J. Byron, Henry lrving, 

John Baldwin Buckstone, Charles Mathews, Mrs. Kendal, KE, 1. 

Blanchard, F.C. Burnand, Hermann Vezin, Tom Taylor, and other 
well-known Friends, 

“All who remember Mr. Compton, whether on or off the stage, will be 
glad to have this account of his life, to which many persons di tinguished 
on the stage and in literature have contribute f personal reminiscences... . 
The book should be read by all who have any real care for the a 
like to see the dramatic profession taken up by men of Ls . haracter.”” 

vn Review, 














“Capitally written from first to last, full of ane we. bees we pleasant a 
book as we have met for a long time, and one which cannot fail te anus: 
and interest all classes of readers." — Globe, 


A Goodly Gathering—The Coaching Club—The Four-in-Mand Clib—Socie'y 
in the Saddle—Riders in the Row, Xe. 


Just ready, in 1 yol. Svo. price 9s. uniform with * Tally-he,’ 


HARK AWAY: Sketches of Hunting, 


Coaching, Fishing, &. By FRED. FIELD WILIITEMURST (a 
Veteran), Author of * Tally-ho,’ &e. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d, 


SWEET SLEEP: a Course of Reading 


intended to Promote that De lightful Enjoyment. By CHARLES J. 
DUNIHILE, Author of * Wildfire,’ &€. 


‘At all points the author of * Sweet Sleep’ is thoroughly amusing, 
hi Ween in producing an exceedingly agreeable volume, n 
City Dress. 
“Mr. Dunphie touches on innumerable subjects with intnite grace. 
His essays abound in evidence of wide reading and retined taste; and 
they are not, moreover, without a sly dash of humour, There is not a 
dull page in his book.” "Lh vyl's Week)». 


He 


"TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE KINGDOM, 





The MYSTERY of KILLARD. 4 
RICHARD DOWLING, Author of *The Weird Sisters’ 
Tinsleys’ Magazine for July). 3 vols. (Now ¢ 

* A noticeable book ; it contrives to arouse and maintain interest with 

a very small number of incidents and personages, dramatically handled, 

Hugo might in his younger days, and before he had learnt the iatal lesson 

of setting his own personality above the claims of art and reason, have 

xive nm us such pictures.’'—Ac mle mn 

‘AM things being taken into consideration, it may be pronounced a 
decided success....'This work alone would have been enouzh to have 
established the vuth ‘'s claim to a place amongst the first of ae 
write rs of exciting fiction of the more intense kind.’ Morning Pos 

Full of dramatic action, clever delineation of strongly _binnol 
puamepacenaaie ities, interwoven with which isa love stury of singular 
freshness."’—Jilustrated Loudon News. 

« The nature of the novel is, indeed, uncommonly fine.” 


(sce 
ead, 











World, 


A New Story of Modern Society, by the Author of *Jennic of * The 
rince’s."* 


GREAT GRENFELL GARDENS: a 


Story of Modern Soc iety. By B. H. BUNTON, _ Author of * Nett On 
and Off the Stage,’ ‘Jennie of * The Princes,"’ ’ * Fetterless,’ * Won, 
&ec. 3 vols. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DENIS DONNE. 


A LONDON SEASON. By Annie 


THOMAS (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of ‘Called to Account,’ 
‘Sir Victor's Choice,’ &c. 3 vols. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘AN INNOCENT SINNER.’ 
OUR BOHEMIA. By Mabel Collins, 
Author of * An Innocent Sinner,’ ‘In this World,’ &c. 3 vols, 


“You shall see great difference betwixt our Bohemia and your 
Sicilia."’"— Winter's Tale. 


MOLLY CAREW. By E. Owens 


BLACKBURN, Author of *\ Woman Scorned,’ * Dean Swift's 
Ghost,’ * Philosopher Push,’ * The Quest of the ILeir, &e. 3 vols, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘HAZELUURST MYSTERY.’ 


RUTH EVERINGHAM. By Jessie 


SALE LLOYD, Author of the * Hazelhurst Mystery,’ &. 5 vo's. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ESTELLA.’ 
MARGARET DUNBAR. By Annabel 


GRAY, Author of ‘ Estella,’ &c. 3 vols. 


BROOK and RIVER. By Captain 


MACHLACIILAN. 3 vols. 


OH WHERE and OH WHERE? By 


Miss A. J, DAVIES. 2 vols. 


GRACE, By Henry Turner. 2 vols. 








TINSLEY BDRoTHERS, 8, Catherine-strect, Strand. 
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AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


EU DS: a Novel in Verse. By the Author of 
Thrice,’ ae Exchange of Identity : a Novel in Verse,’ &¢ 
. W. Allen, 11, Ave Maria-lane, F.C. 





Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


AVENGED: a Dramatic Tragedy. 
By LADY FLORENCE DIXIE 
Moxon, Son « c 5 Salisbury- “squi we, E.¢ 


A BEL 


I sondon : 








Shortly will be published, crown Svo. price 1s. 








I IFE of the PRINCE IMPERIAL, in Verse. 
A By the Author of ‘ Souvenir of Napoleon III.,’ in Verse 

Vol. IT. now ready, 
r ‘HE LIFE of ADMIRAL of the FLEET, Sir 


WILLIAM PARKER, Bart..G.C.B. By Rear-Admiral AUGUSTUS 
PHIL 1 IMORE. Cloth, demy svo price Its 
London : Harrison, 59, Pall Mall. 





Just published, 32 pages, with 6 Illustrations, Is. (by post Is. Id 


( ) an INSCRIBED STONE, at Orch rd 
Wyndham, Somerset, called ** Old Mother Shipton's Tomb 





Bristol : W. George, 26, Park-street 

Post dte. Pra gilt lettered, price 6s 
[HE SUPREMACY of MAN: a Suggestive In- 
iry respecting the Philosophy and eos of the Future By 


u 
JOHN PULSFORD, 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. ; 


Author of * Quiet Hours,’ 
pidp of all Booksellers 





Kighth Edition, post free, 1 
| Rk. WATTS on ASTHMA: a 
only Successful Method of Curing this Disease 
WATTS, M.D. M.R.C.S. L.S.A., &c., 5, Bulstrode-street, 
square, London, W. 
London: C. Mitchell & Co. Red Lic 


Treatise on the 
By ROBERT G 
Cavendish- 


m-court, Fleet-street 








Now rendy, post free 6 stamps, 


TE: rs to INVESTORS. A Pamphlet, contain- 
in 


«a variety of useful Information as to Investments 


H.R, Duke, 4, Queen Victoria-street, London, E.(€ 


rpHE. ‘SEARC H for a PU B L ISHE R. Price 1a. 


Contains :—Publishing Arrangements, Specimens of Type and Illus- 
about to Publish 





trations, and much invaluable Information ‘for those 
Kstimates free. 


London : Provost & Co. 40, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden 





Just published, crown Syo. cloth, 5s 


\ "RIGHT (Rev. J.) -The GROUNDS and PR 
CIVLES of RELIGION. By Rey. JOHN WRIGHT, BA 


Williams & Norgate, London and Edinburgh ; 
Manchester. 


IN- 


and Johnson & Rawson, 





Third Edition, Svo. price ss 
SPENCER'S ESSAYS (Third 
Scientific, Political, and Speculative 
This Third Edition contains Two addit 
Vols, I. and II. Third Thousand, price 16s 


Seri 








ional Essays. 





Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 
4), South FPrederick-street, Edinburgh 
This day is published, cloth, lus. 6d 
6 bie E INDIA LIST, CIVIL and MILITARY. 
JULY, 1879 
issued by permission of the Secretary of State for India in Council. 





London: William H. Allen & Co. 13, Waterloo-place 
Just published, post 8vo. price 5s 
SHEMETIC ORIGIN of the NATIONS of 


YH 1D) 

WESTERN EUROPE, and especis at _ the ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
and IRISH BRANCHES of the GAELIC RACE 

By JOHN PYM YEA’ : MAN, 

Dorme: ves of Eman. Coll, Camb. and of Lincoln's Inn, Esq., Barr 

Fellow of the Royal Historical Socicty of Great Br: 

A History of the Common Law of Great Britain : 

$ y of Early English History, 

‘An Exposure of the Mismanagement of 





Author pr 
‘An Introduction to the 
Mayor's Court Act, 1857, 





the Public Record Office,’ ‘A Treatise on the Law of Trades 
Marks,’ &. 
London: Burns & Oates, 17 and 18, Portman-street, Portman-square, W., 
und 65, Pate rnoster-row, =e. 


In Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ's 
Hospital, St. Pul's, Merchant Taylors . City ondon School, 
Greenwich Horpital School, Edinburgh Academy, 


])® LILLE’S NEW 


&e 


GRADUATED COURSE, 








The Beginner's Own French Book, 2s,—Key to the 
site, os. 

iasy French Poetry for Beginners, 2x, 

Krench Grammar. 5s. 6d.—Key to the same, 3s. 


Répertoire des Prosateurs. 6s. 6d. 

Modeéles de Poésie. 6s, 

Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 

A Synoptical Table of French Verbs, 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane 


6d. 





GUIDE TO PICTURE GALLERIES. 
Crown 5yo. cloth, price 3s. 6d; postage, 5d 
PICTURE AMATEUR’S HANDBOOK and 


[8 I 
DICTIONARY of PAINTERS: a Guide for Visitors to Picture 
(ie levies and for Art-Students, including Methods of Painting, Cleaning, 


te-liping, and Nest oring ; nent = hools of Painting, Copyists, and 
ote By PHILIVPE DARYL, B.A. 
“Gives the pith of the matter in te compass.’’—Truth 


Crosby Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C 





CONTINENTAL TOURIST'S FRENCH VADE-MECUM. 
FIVA FRENCH 


Isimo. 2s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 
ey GUIDE to MODERN 
CONVE aoe, Twenty-eighth Edition, with many Additions 
“*Perspicuous, plain, and easy to understand.''—Bookselle 
* De Fivas has the advantage over other French conversation books of 
indic ating the liaisons, and giving other helps to pronunciation 
Academy. 
Crosby Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C 








Just published, crown S8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d 
TH E IDEALISM of ART. By the Rev. 
GOLDIE, Vicar of Elvaston. 
Pic kering & Co, 196, P lecadilly, 


A. &, 


London : 


~NEW BOOKS. 


—— 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


SHADRAC HH. 


3 vols. 31s, 6d, 

“ *Shadrach’ isa charming story. If it is the work of an 
unpractised hand, and the conception of a young and fresh 
mind, it deserves the welcome accorded to every new de- 
velopment of talent. Few first flights in the wide domain of 
fiction have offered a better promise of future strength and 
brilliance, at any rate within the past year or two.” 

Athenaeum, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


THE TWO MOTHERS: a Story. 


By J. M. JOY, Author of ‘ A Dream, and the Song of Caed- 
mon,’ ‘ Labda, and Other Poems.’ 
1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

“There can be no question either of the originality or the 
power of this tale...... Contains passages of such remarkable 
descriptive power as to indicate that the author must be 

capable of rising higher than she has yet done.” 
= Nonconformist, 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 9s, 


A HUNTING EXPEDITION TO 
THE TRANSVAAL. 


By D. FERNANDES DAS NEVES. Translated from the 
Portuguese by MARIANA MONTEIRO. 

“Some of the scenes in his narrative are admirably de- 
picted, such as that of the famished lion, the miracle of the 
rainfall, the heroic defence of the Dutch against the attack 
of Dingan ; indeed the whole is fraught with interest, espe- 
cially at this time, when public attention is so greatly drawn 
towards the Transvaal, Delagoa Bay, and their neighbouring 
provinces. Translator’ s Preface. 

“A very interesting book.”—<dAcademy. 


Third Edition, w ~ 96 Coloured Figures and numerous Cuts, 
large post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


RAMBLES IN SEARCH OF WILD 
FLOWERS, 


AND HOW TO DISTINGUISH THEM. 


By MARGARET PLUES, Author of ‘ Rambles in Search of 
Flowerless Plants,’ ‘ British Grasses,’ &c. 





London: GEORGE BELL & Sons, York-street, 
Covent-garden. 
YHCENTIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREET 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1732. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
E AGLE 
4 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Vor LIVES ONLY. 


79, PALL MALL. 
Accumulated Funds 


ESTABLISHED 1807 
£3,066 ,214 
Also a Subscribed Capital of morethan :. £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at the Office, or from 
any of the Company's Agents, post free 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


| YRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 
d ANCE COMPANY. 
New Bridge-street, London, E.C. 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament 
This Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all the 


— belong to “ed by mbers 
ACC CUMULAT 


It has an 

















) FUND, arising solely from premiums, of 
nearly THR QU. ARTES ‘of a MILLION 

Prospectuses and copies of the last Report and Balance-sheet, and all 
needful information, can be obtained on application to any of the Agents 
of the Company, or to EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


ie N LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Curr Orricz, 63, Threadneedle-street, London. 
Brancn Orrice, 60, Charing Cross ; 
And at Oxford-street, corner of Vere-street. 
Established 1810. 
The attention of the Public is directed to the large Cash Bonuses paid 


at the last Quinquennial Division of Profits, as indicated by the sub- 
joined Table 











Entry Annual ~ Cash Bonuses on Policies for zi in force _ 
Premium 5 Years fears. ) Years. 
Seema OR) are nieces: sna, Paes 

U £1 16 It £2 10 It £2 16 «+O £3 7 7 

m0) : > 2 3125] 31% 6 Z , 6 

40 3.6 «6 461 | . ee | 519 3 

m }; 4th ? 6 6 O |} 7 3 9 Bb 9 

The new Prospectus, containing Sac a rations, will be for- 


sEY, Actuary. 
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Kinds of Stationery at the must moderate prices. 


LAMPS.—Kerosine, 


SOLID LE ATER 
PORTMANTEAUS, 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH 


ALLEN’S NEW C. = ALOGUE of 500 Articles for Continenta) Tar 


ling, post fre 
, West Strand, London 


S TEEL 





JOSEPH G ILLO TT’S 


oo by all Stationers throughout the World 


NO CHARGE FOR STAMPING IN COLOURS BY MACHINER: 
W STU, 


NER & KNE 
HERALDIC STATIONERS AND ENGRAY 


EN 


to call attention to their ouperd Specimens of ILLUMINATI 
KING, combining the perfect; 3 

also to their new modced Stampin : 

in quantities 

To Clubs, Public is 


LIEF STAMPING and DIE SI 
rice ; 
WITHOUT CHARGE), 
than Two Reams and 1,000 Envelopes. 
large consumers generally, an immense saving is thus 
Cash 


COoENNER & KNEWSTUB, to the Queen, 35, St. James's-street rr] 
66, 66, Jermy m-etreet, SW. 4 








Ww sLIAM 8. BURTON, 39, Oxford-street, W 
&e. & Y 


TABLE CUTLERY. { Table ) Dessert 
The Blades are all of the Finest Steel | | 
3 -in. Ivory a 6, per —_ WITTTTT Tey | 
3; . ° 
3g do. to balance, cng . 
A do. do. 
4 fine do. do 
4 extra large do 
4 African do 
4 Silver Ferrules do. 
1 Silvered Blades do . 
4 Electro-Silve red Handles | 





BaAtss and TOILET WARE. 


ei Baths, Best make . 
dc do. 


do. 
Wicuee do. do. 
Hip do do. 
Travelling do. do. 
Gas Furnace do do. 
Travelling Trunk do. 


Toilet Ware, Bath’ Can and Pail; 
EROSINE OIL.—Highest quality, ls. 6d. per gallon, 
ILZA OIL.—RBest French, 2s. 9d. per gallon. 


BURTON, 


General 








Duplex, Moderator, and others, 2s. 6d. to 4s 


wi. AM S&. Furnishing 
Ironmonger, by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince 


Catalogues, containing 850 Illustrations, post free. 


THE, 


BOX. 


PENS, 


ERS, 


effect uu 
iscount 10 per 


Carvers 
per pr 





of Wales 
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P. 


Morwell-street, | W.c. 


URNISH your HOUSES or 


THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal 
Cash Prices. 

No extra charge for time given. 


Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post free 


249, 250, Tottenham Court-road ; and 
Established 1862. 


MOEDER, 


248 


APAR 


TMENTS 


19, 3), and - 








F. 
Mor’ 


EF MOEDER begs to announce that the whole 0 
e the above Premises have recently been Rebuilt, specially adapt 
for the Furniture 
Warehouses in the metropolis. 


Trade, and now form one of the most 


Bed-room Suites, from 6l. 6s. to 50 Guineas 
Drawing-room Suites, from 9. 9s. to 45 Guineas. 
7s. to 40 Guineas 


Dining-room Suites, from 7 
And all other Goods in great variety. 





249, 250, 
Established 1862. 


MOEDER, 248, 
well-street, W.C. 





HE! & SON’S CATALOGUE OF 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE, 


SENT FRE 


EAL & SON, 
195, 196, 197, 198, ‘TOTTENHAM COURT- 
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HE MALVERN 





Maly 


a BURROW 
e World, apply to W.&J. April 


ple free.—See Times Leading Artic! 
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AINLESS 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon Dentist, 

57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, LONDON 

(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his pe 








“OCCUR DAILY! 


AS CCIDENTS 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
i y a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman 
Subscribed Capital, 1,000,000). Annual Income, 214, 0001. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ standing. 
1,350,000]. have been paid as Compensation. 





Painless System of ee 
(Prize Medal, London and Par! 
ARTIFICIAL TEE 
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Apply to the C gad at the Railway cote. the Local Agents, or 64, 
Cornhill, London. ILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretar . 


NEFORD’S MAGN 
The ee Profession for over Fort: y 
re of this Pure Solution as the e bes 
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CHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; and as 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
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DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


IN 
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ROAD, LONDON w 
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bo obtain these unrivalled TABLE WATERS, the e pee 
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“ LEARNED, CuHatty, Useruu.”—A thenceum. 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. L, IL., III, IV., V., VI, VIL, VIII, IX, X., and XI. 
FIFTH SERIES. 


Containing, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— 


| PHILOLOGY. 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


The Dream and Death of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton—The Elective 
and Deposing Power of Parliament—Anne Boleyn—Scottish 


Titles—Burial-Place of Edmund, Duke of Somerset—Elizabeth, | 
Queen of Robert Bruce—Bondmen in England—Serfdom in | 


Scotiand—Grahame, Viscount Dundee—A Jacobite Letter— 
Abbotsford in 1825—-Compurgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, 
1417—Knox’s ‘ History of the Reformation’—Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday, femp. Charles I1.—The Jews in England in the 


Carr = Carse—Heel Taps—‘ Bloody”—Spurring—Nor for Than 
—Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms—Surrey Provincial- 
isms—Quadragesimalis—S. v. Z.—Enyglish Words compared with 
the Icelandic—Gingham—The Termination Y in Place-Names— 
Calomel—Yeux—Cameo—Hall, Wych, and Salt Works—Shad- 
dongate—Shakspeare’s Name. 


| GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 


Thirteenth Century—Warrants for the Execution of Charles I. | 


—The Fitzalans and Stewarts. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


T. Allington—William Roy—Caspar Hauser—Charles Owen of | 


Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The escent of William Penn— 


Brasenose College, Uxford—James Sayers, the Caricaturist— 
Jeremial* H orrox. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 


Shakspeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works—Milton’s 
‘L’Allegro’—Unpublished Letter of Macaulay—‘ Histoire des 
Médecins Juifs Anciens et Modernes’—Earle’s ‘ Philology of the 
English Tongue ’—Unpublished Poems by Burns—Dr. Johnson 
and Mrs, Turton—‘ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains ’"—Chap- 
Books—Lord Byron in Scotland—Welsh Language—Unpub- 
lished Letter of John Wesley—The Works of Thomas Fuller— 
The Welsh Testament—Burns’s Ode on the American Civil War 
—Opus Questionum divi Augustini—Letter of Smollett—‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress’ —Development of the Press, 1824-1874— 
Books written by Mrs. Ulivia Serres: ‘The Book.’ 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 


Ague Charms—Birds of Ill Omen—Candlemas Gills—Eggs and 
Drunkenness—Evil Eye—Jewish Superstitions—Hydrophobia 
prevented—Handkerchief thrown on Suicide’s Coffin—Ladies and 
Lionesses—-The Seven Whistlers. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 


The real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richeliea—* The Irish Brigade” 
—Thomas Decker—Mrs, Siddons a Sculptor—Barham’s Lines on 
Dean Ireland—Browning’s “ Lost Leader”—The Lord Chamber- 


The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms of Hungary-— 
Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies—The Arms of 
Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of English Sees—Bar Sinister— 
Strawberry Leaves on Coronets—Byron Arms—F, E, R, T. in 
the Savoy Arms—Seal of Prince of Livonia—The Templars and 
Hospitallers, 


| 
William, Abbot of Ramsey—A. H. Rowan—George Cromer, | FIRE SESS. 


Archbishop of Armagh—Matthew Smith, the first Principal of | 


Portraits of Dr. Johnson—Marks on Porcelain—Italian Works 
of Art at Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds: Miss Day: Mrs. 
Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate—Various Paintings and 
Engravings. 


_ ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 


Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesiastical Vest- 
ments—Funeral Garlands—The Cistercians—* Prester John” 
and the Arms of the See of Chichester—Penance in the Church 
of England—Laud’s Service Buik—Epitaph of Cardinal Howard 
at Rome—St. Cuthbert’s Burial-place—Old Northern English 
MS. Psalter—Bere Regis Church—Sacred Vessels—A Roman 
Catholic Visitation in 1709—Episeepal Titles—St. George's Lofte 
—Registrum Sacrum Bataviannm—Communion ‘lokens—Fastiog 
Communion in the Church of England—The Title of Reverend 
—Consecration of Church Plate—* Defender of the Faith ”— 


The “ Breeches” Bible. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 


The Latin Version of Bacon's Essays—Greek Anthology — 
Martial’s Epigram xiii. 75—Lucretian Notelets—Medixval and 
Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur in disco—Catullus : 
“Hoe ut dixit”—‘ Sandon” (Horace)—Cicero—Lucus a non 
Lucendo. 





TOPOGRAPHY. 


lain’s Inspection of Plays—Emma Isola—A Poem by W. M. | 


Praed—Goethe—Shelley—Henry VIII. as a Poet—The Austra- 
lian Drama—Charles I. 
ling—Oxfordshire Christmas Miracle-Play—Christmas Mummers 
in Dorsetshire—Dante and his Translators—The Christian Year. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 


as a Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suck- | 


‘MIS 


| 
} 
| 
| 


“You know who the Critics are””—‘“ You may put it in your eye | 


and see none the worse for it””—Called Home—God’s Church and 


the Devil’s Chapel—Unaccustomed as I am to publie speaking— | 


x 


Tout vient & point—Wise after the event—La Parole a été don- 
née 4 ’homme—Robbing Peter to Pay Paul—The End justifies 
the Means—The English seemes a Foole and is a Fooie. 


Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the American States 
—Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish History—The Yardley 
Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Kensington—Travelling in Italy 
Forty Years Ago—The Equestrian Statue in Hyde Park— 
Arthurian Localities: Scotland—The Sacred Lotus—St. John’s 


Chapel, Bedford-row. 
CELLANEOUS. 


Christian Names—Pillar Posts—Hanging in Chains and Trons— 
George ILI. and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cats—The Waterloo and 
Peninsular Medals—The Clerical a Healthy Profession— Unlawful 
Games of the Middle Ages—Itinerant Empirics—Sunday News- 
papers—Gipsies—The Wordsworth—Double Returns in Parlia- 
mentary Elections—Curiosities of Corporation Records—*piritual 
Apparitions —The “Dial” System of Telegraphy— Professor 
Becker's “ Gallus ”—Skating Literature—Cricket— London Com- 
panies, or Guilds—A Travelling Tutor of the Olden Time— 
Gunpowder Plot—Baths in the Middle Ages——The Little Sum- 
mer— W hitsuntide—M ichaelmas—Christmas Contrasts. 








Published by JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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CHEAP NEW EDITION OF 


MISS BRADDON'S NOVELS. 


In Picture Covers, price 2s. each ; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. : 








Messrs. JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL beg to announce as now ready an entirely New, greatly Improved, Uniform, and Cheap Edition of MISS BRADDON’S POPULAR NOVELS, 
ail of which ave in print, and will be supplied in quantit however large, at short notice. The regularly increasing demand for Miss Braddon’s Novels all over the World, and th. 
miversal appreciation of their merits everywhere, are fact 
to Firms in the Book Trade who send out Travellers, and to all ars 












Bi ivers of Bi ks, whether for Home Use or for E xportation 









!. LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 10, LADY'S MILE. 19. FENTON’S QUEST. { 27. LOST FOR LOVE. 

2. HENRY DUNBAR. ll, LADY LISLE. 20, LOVELS OF ARDEN | 23. A STRANGE WORLD. 

3. ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 12, CAPTAIN OF THE VULTURE. 21. ROBERT AINS.. | 29. HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE 

1, AURORA FLOYD. 13. BIRDS OF PREY. 22. THE BITTER END. 30. DEAD MEN’S SHOES. 

+. JOUN MARCHMONT'’S LEGACY. 14. CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. 23. MILLY DARRELL. 31. JOSHUA HAGGARD. 

6. THE DOCTOR'S WIFE. 15. RUPERT GODWIN. 24, STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS, 32. WEAVERS AND WEFT. 

7. ONLY A CLOD. 16. RUN TO EARTH. 25. LUCIUS DAVOREN. 33, AN OPEN VERDICT. 

8. SIR JASPER’S TENANT. 17. DEAD SEA FRUIT. 26. TAKEN AT THE FLOOD. 34. VIXEN. [On August 6, 
® TRAIL OF THE SERPENT. 18, RALPH THE BAILIFF. | 


“No one can be dull who has a novel by Miss Braddon in hand, The most tiresome journey is beguiled and the most wearisome illness is brightened by any one of her books.” 





On August 6, at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, price 2s. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


VitiIxX & N 


MISS BRADDON'S RECENT NOVEL. 


“Tn her new novel, ‘Vixen,’ Miss Braddon has given another proof, not only of the inexhaustibility, but of the infinite variety of her powers. Here is a book which, thougi: full of 
strong lumuan interest, of rapid movement and exciting incident, is not, in the conventional sense of the word, sensational Miss Braddon shows here that she can write an intensely 
sis restin g story without having recourse to a norma! character and portentous occurrences, "— World, April 15th, 1879. y 

‘The heroine is at once a delig ghtful c ompanion, and one of the most natural and fascinating characters the authoress has ever drawn. Her picture ought to be painted by George 
Leslie or Story ; and her life, her sorrows, and her triz tls may be instantly recommended to the young and old of her own sex....... Each character in this book appears to have been drawn 
trom the life, and by the exercise of constummate skill they seem to grow and expand under our eyes, as we follow their interesting careers. ‘ Vixen’ will be read with admiration and 
delight.’ "—Duil y Telegee wpa, April Lith, 1879. 





MR. G. A. SALA’S G REAT WORK oN LONDON, This day, now ready, price 2s.; cloth, 2s, 6d, 
Price 2s, 6. ; cloth gilt, 3s. 6/.; illustrated with 47 Whole-Page Engré ivings, from designs CHEAP EDITION OF MISS DORA RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL, 
by M‘Connell, , for ming the most attractive description of the hours of the Day 


and Night in Longon ever published, and the cheapest, BENEATH THE WAVE 
. 
TWICE ROUND THE CLOCK. ‘*Miss Russell has written a clever and powerful novel, which has some excellent 


Gpasaerey . situations, presents some lifelike characters, and has a good backbone of plot.” 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. Sunday Times, 





CHEAP NEW EDITION OF ‘SOPHIE CREWE,’ 
ON AUGUST 19, price 2s. ; cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. 


SO.HIE CREWE: a Novel. 


By FREDERICK TALBOT. 


BY LIEUT. -COLONEL Ww. Ww. KNOLLYS. 
Price 2s.; post free, 2s. 4d. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; post free, 2s. 10d. 


MISSES AND MATRIMONY. 








MISS MARY CECIL HAY’S NOVELS. | MR. W. S. HAYWARD’S NOVELS. 


; : : ’ Price 2s. each; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
Price 2s, Ornamental Cover; 2s, 6d. cloth gilt. 


; 1. LOVE AGAINST THE WORLD. 5. CAROLINE. 

6 RORA’S LOVE TEST. 2. HUNTED TO DEATH. 6. MAUD LUTON. 

= Nora’ is wood 7 ae, Athena “ia “Thi hook has what is very rare in novel % a distinct 3. PE RILS OF A PRETTY GIRL. | i. THE THREE RED MEN. 
interest, a story.”"—<Academy. “ Bright, fresh, and sparkling...... It is full of interest.” 4. ETHEL GREY. 5. JOE BASELS VERGE aes. tly. 
Examiner. 
Also ready, uniform with the above, z ; 
1. OLD MYDDELTON’S MONEY. | 3. VICTOR AND VANGUISHED. Price 2s.; cloth gilt, 2s. 67. 
PUT TO THE TEST. Edited by M. E. Brappoy. 
2. HIDDEN PERILS. 4, THE ARUNDEL MOTTO. ONLY A WOMAN. Do. 
5. THE SQUIRE'S LEGACY. ON HER MAJESTY’S SECRET SERVICE. 








AUTHOR’S COPYRIGHT CHEAP NEW EDITION. 


In Uniform Volumes, Picture Covers, price 6d. each ; in Railway Volumes, Ornamental Boards, price 23, each. Always in print. 


AIMARD’S INDIAN TALES. 


First Serica, 28. complete. Second Series, 23. complete. Third Series, 2s. complete, 

1, TRAPPERS OF ARKANSAS. 6¢. 5. GUIDE TO THE DESERT. 67. 9. MISSOURI OUTLAWS. 64d. 

2. BORDER RIFLES. 6/. 6. INSURGENT CHIEF. 6¢. 10. PRAIRIE FLOWER. 6. 

3. FREEBOOTERS. 67. 7. FLYING HORSEMAN. 64d. 11. INDIAN SCOUT. 6. 

4, WHITE SCALPER. 6:/. 8. LAST OF THE AUCAS. 6d. | 12. STRONGHAND. 67. 

Also ready, uniform with the above, price 6d. each, every Book complete in itself. 

13. THE BEE HUNTERS. 6//. 17. SMUGGLER HERO. 64d. 21. TRAIL-HUNTER. 6d. | 26. INDIAN CHIEF. 6¢. 
1, STONEHEART. 60. 18, REBEL CHIEF. 61. 22, PIRATES OF THE PRAIRIES. 6d. | 25, GOLD-SEEKERS. 64. 
15. QUEEN OF THE SAVANNAH. 6¢. 19. THE ADVENTURER. 64. 23. TRAPPER’S DAUGHTER. 6d. 7. RED TRACK. 6d 
16, BUCCANEER CHIEF. ti. 20. PEARL OF THE ANDES. 6d. j 24. TIGER-SLAYER. 6d. ah F ‘ 

London: JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe-lane, E.C.; and at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 





—_—————— 





Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The Editor ’'—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘The Publisher '’"—at the Oftice, 20, Wellington-strect, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by E. J. Francis & Co, Took's-court, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by Joun Francis, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Agents: for ScorLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh ;—for Inetanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Suturday, July 26, 1379. 


1in ft} iowa ~dge of every Bookseller and of every Exporter of Books in the Kingdom. Special inducements are afforded 
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